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THE DIFFERENCE. - 


From an Article on the Conflict in the Churches 


HENRY NEUMANN 
Ges Luther rejected the authority of the Church to speak the last word about saving 


men’s souls, he refused to stay in the fold. Instead of declaring that he would give a 
new interpretation to time-honored Catholic doctrines, he said: “No. The difference between 
salvation by direct contact with God and salvation through the sacraments is vital enough to 
be marked with all plainness.” If he had been like the Modernist of to-day, he would have 
said, “| will remain and give the old doctrines a new interpretation.” So the early Christians, 
on the principle of to-day’s Modernists, would have said: “The New Gospel is just a reinter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. Let us then remain in the synagogue.” If the logic of 
Modernism is sound, and if you can keep the old names, no matter what new meanings you 
read into them, Luther ought to have continued to call himself a Roman Catholic, Unitarians 
ought to:have called themselves Trinitarians, and all Christians ought to continue to call 
themselves Jews. The difference between Catholicism and Protestantism and between the 
Old Testament and the New is not greater than the difference between the Fundamentalism of 
a prescientific era and the Modernism that wants to accept to-day’s learning. 


The cause of intellectual integrity, I for one am persuaded, would be helped by keeping 
this difference unmistakably clear. Whatever compromises men feel called upon to make for 
the sake of practical results elsewhere, in this matter of the everlasting verities, let there be no 
playing fast and loose with words. Words are the tools with which the mind works in marking 
out boundary lines in the world of reality. They are like coins whose value must be kept 
genuine, not deflated. What kind of currency would there be where every man gave his own 
valuation to the dollar? In poetry, words can be as free, as fluid, as multicolored as you please. 
In defining our relation to ultimate truth, let them be strict and as purely white as we can 


make them. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 13, 1924 


“Ryangelical” is Withered 


HAT TROUBLED PEACEMAKER of Presby- 

terianism, the Continent, which wearies in 
well-doing among its own schismatic church people, 
gets a bit of relief by castigating our friend Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter. He is not acceptable, we 
are told, in his self-appointed réle of champion of 
“evangelical liberalism,” a presumption of his, our 
neighbor says, which Dr. William Pierson Merrill 
has been at pains to rebuke. As a simple fact, Mr. 
Potter did not and could not champion anything 
“evangelical.” He would never use the term. That 
is a superb word gone terribly wrong in Christian 
nomenclature, for now it means “fundamentalist.” 
Its former beauty has withered, and the ugly, 
deadly literal meaning has come to mock. Mr. 
Potter simply said “liberal.” And he did not make 
himself absurd by any claims of leadership. 
Doughty enough he is without a trumpet. As for 
his alleged remark, which the Continent ridicules, 
that liberal elements are planning to secede from 
Presbyterianism at the next General Assembly in 
June of 1924, we know for fact, and so does Dr. 
Merrill, that the liberals will not improbably be 
formally ordered out of the Presbyterian Church. 
That is what they expect. They will not get a 
chance to secede. 

Does our cotemporary think the great communion 
which it so uncertainly represents can live half 
fundamentalist and half free? No more than Lin- 
coln’s America could live half slave and half free! 
Why attempt the puerile and futile business of 
salving the minds of unthinking people with such 
smooth denials? The crisis is at hand, and Presby- 
terian history is this very hour in the making—and 
the unmaking. Mr. Potter is emphatically not 


_ guilty of “impertinence” in reporting on the condi- ~~ 
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tion as he interprets it of a public institution like 
the Presbyterian Church. Is that communion 
privileged? Is it sacrosanct? No church can claim 
immunity or secrecy for itself. It is responsible 
to the world. When have such organs as our edi- 
torial neighbor refrained from treating the Uni- 


_tarian Church as a public establishment, offering 


severe criticism, not to say misrepresentation? 
Such things we have suffered not as we suffer fools, 
but with self-respect, not giving reviling for revil- 
ing, but going about our business. Now our day 
is here and the public listens to ws. We have no 
glee in such tragic discomfiture, such intellectual 
ineptitude (to use a euphemism), such spiritual 
emasculation as has befallen a once great house of 
infallible orthodoxy. We go on with our task. We 
are still faithful to the ways of honest courage, 
clear thinking, singleness of heart as much in public 
as in private, and the cleansing, saving power of 
religion. : 
France’s Fallen Credit 


HE FALL OF THE CREDIT of France is 

to-day the largest fact in the world. The france ° 
is worth less than four cents. France has had two 
kinds of friends in our country, and they who. have 
told the truth about her policy and foretold what 
has now come to pass have had only the consola- 
tion,—“faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 
Their course has not been popular. The Ruhr 
experiment is only part of the cause of the present 
situation which Mr. Tonjoroff, writing from 
Europe, reports to-day in some detail. The fact 
is, France is getting more out of the Ruhr than 
she ever did, and yet her credit has gone almost 
The people are alarmed. Confidence is 
slipping. The condition is psychological. As the 
Manchester Guardian says, values “depend more 
upon people’s nerves and less upon economic 
facts.” The lesson is, nerves make facts. The 
Ruhr has not been a success, and to this venture 
the people pinned their faith. It was the dramatic 
move of the Government. 

To maintain the impossible position, France has 
been borrowing until she is one debt upon another, 
and even the most sanguine estimate makes the 
Ruhr a paying proposition in not less than ten 
years. The Guardian says the people have been 
tricked into lending their money, and they are 
through. The topple of credit is an accurate 
measure of their disbelief. It is rather pathetic 
that M. Poincaré now rushes to the experts at work 
on the reparations problem, and wrings his hands 
lest they tarry in their report. He needs the 


world’s help. Only yesterday he was making gran- 


diloquent Sunday speeches to the simple folk that 
they would make Germany pay all they needed. 
I’rance was self-sufficient. His scheme of reduced 
taxation does not relieve the situation, for we are 
told that the money required for reconstruction can 
only partly be got from revenues. It is make- 
believe economy. The government must keep on 
borrowing, and the people are tired of lending. 
That is the heart of the business. 

France has been carrying on military prepara- 
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tions, she has been financing the chain of small 
states surrounding her late enemy against a fear 
of Germany, until she has wasted hundreds of 


millions of wealth, which if not wrung, certainly . 


has been wheedled from her thrifty people, and 
to-day she stands, so far as we know, in the worst 
economic plight in her history. If her leaders are 
wise, they will see how false was their pride, how 
unsuited their policy to this new world. France 
has many friends of the old sentimental kind, but 
the number who approve her course has steadily 
gone downward. And that is now known by the 
French people, who begin to see beyond their own 
horizon and realize that no nation liveth to itself. 
The most politic and desirable thing for her to 
do is to evacuate the Ruhr, take a friendly attitude 
to Great Britain, and trust the world to treat her 
right. 


Three Religious Parties 


R. CHARLES W. ELIOT is the author of a 
graphic review of present-day religion in this 
country, published in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March. He divides the people into three parties,— 
the fundamentalist, the modernist, and the un- 
churched. The last are “tens of millions of men 
and women of scanty education” who apparently 
“take no interest in any religious doctrine or prac- 
tice.” Their children grow up without religious 
instruction. It is an ominous neglect. Of the 
fundamentalist he makes an analysis which is in 
keeping with the recent developments so fully re- 
ported and interpreted in these pages; and of the 
modernist likewise Dr. Eliot writes with perfect 
illumination, contrasting their scientific use of the 
Scripture with the literalist and infallible theory 
of the fundamentalist. In the examples he gives 
of passages in the Bible which it is impossible for 
one to accept as usually presented, that of David, 
not the “saint and sweet religious poet,’ but “the 
dastardly betrayer of his best soldier,” stands forth 
almost luridly to confound the immorality of the 
practice of full acceptance of the Book as God’s law 
and God’s people! 
_ What enormities against God are done by zealots 
of Seripture. We cannot measure the eyil effect 
upon millions of Jewish and Christian minds pro- 
' duced by the familiar teaching of the inerrant 
Scripture in Sunday-schools through more than a 
hundred years; and before the school came, by 
the pious instruction of devout and unenlightened 
parents. 
 Themodernist is struggling against this bondage, 
and that is the cause of the conflict in the churches 
to-day. Nobody knows what the outcome will be, 
and Dr. Eliot ventures no prophecy. Himself a 
Unitarian, he and his kindred have no serious prob- 
lem of theological adjustment. But most modern- 
ists are affiliated in their “evangelical” churches 
with fundamentalists. The latter, in fact, are 
greatly in the majority. The desire to get on in 
peace, without injuring missions and institutions, 
worship and moral operations in their communions 
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makes a difficulty. Dr. Eliot understands it. He 
says the modernists “are liable to the suspicion 
that their laxity as regards creeds, dogmas, and 
rituals may render them less than sincere or can- 
did in speech and practice before God, and even 
when speaking to God, and quite irrational in 
their eagerness for unity.” 

One recalls the recent confession of Bishop 
Lawrence, and the perplexities and dubieties 
bruited about the Episcopal Church. It is just as 
true in many denominations. - Yet the- spirit of 
the modernists, whatever may be lacking among 
them of nice integrity in respect of intellectual 
things, is the source of the life of liberty, and theirs 
is “truly a noble vision.” Our own hope is that 
a man of high and regular standing in an “evangeli- 
eal” church will be brave enough to declare his 
shackles broken and his soul free, with a challenge 
to others to break the chains of the churches. We 
hoped Bishop Lawrence would not stop. Why, oh, 
why can we not have freedom? Why must we 
tarry in a locked temple? The cry is, Stand up, 
O man of God! Why do you tremble? 

Dr. Eliot thinks there will always be three kinds 
of religion. “In all probability a free people,” he 
says, “will always be divisible into three sorts, 
recognizable by their different faces, attitudes, and 
mental habits.” There will be “those who prefer 
to live under a sacerdotal authority; those who 
prefer to take their opinions and beliefs from other 
minds; ... and those who habitually think for 
themselves, ... and live in the present and the 
future rather than in the past.” First, we ask, 
is it possible for a free people to be always under 
sacerdotal authority? . Are not the two terms 
“authority” and “freedom” mutually exclusive? Is 
not freedom committed chiefly to truth, and truth 
in turn to independence and freedom? An external 
authority, be it church or book, pope or general 
assembly, denies freedom and cannot endure in a 
democracy. A freeman is his own sovereign. The 
whole process of a free people is to come to auton- 
omy in all things, especially to become their own 
guides in religion and politics. By the develop- 
ment of education a free people less and less takes 
its “opinions and beliefs from other minds.” As 
free people we travel in the hope that all mankind 
will be educated and some day become masters of 
their own minds. 

The third sort attains the final position. They 
think for themselves, they live the good life, they 
control the present and determine the future. 
These are, indeed, and have always been, the true 
members of the Church of the Future. We know 
the goal is yet beyond our view, but we see it as 
that which is invisible, and to which signs all about 
us are pointing the way. There is only one true 
religion, and blessed are they who seek it and they 
who have found it. In our opinion, the present 
controversy is for many people a great stirring of 
liberty in the soul, and it is a magnificent thing 
to have, even for a brief season, “theology as the 
breakfast-table talk in the homes of the common 
people.” 
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France Faces Steady Decline in Money — 


World awaits the reparations report in hope of improvement 


Soria, February 5. 


UST AS HUNGER was the impelling 

force in the great movement of the 
race known as the Migration of the Na- 
tions, so it is the impelling force in the 
most significant situation of our day. 
Hunger is a peculiarly personal thing. 
The citizen of France whose hunger is 
the guiding force of French policy in 
the Ruhr and in the rest of Germany is 
the rentier or interest-taker on the na- 
tional debt. That individual, whose name 
is legion, is levying six per cent. or more 
on every dollar which France owes, and 
the aggregate number of dollars which 
-France owes is $60,000,000,000—a truly 
staggering figure. This total casts a lurid 
light on the present situation of France 
when it is recalled that at the end of 
the war France owed less than half as 
much. During five years of peace follow- 
ing the Allied victory, the French Repub- 
lie, in other words, has increased its in- 
debtedness more than 100 per cent. 

In this vicious circle the French rentier 
plays the leading part, so far as the out- 
side world is concerned. He lends his 
money to the Government at six per cent. 
or more. The money comes from the 
stocking of the peasant or the coffers of 
the rich. But the more the national debt 
increases, the larger a percentage of the 
people of France become dependent on the 
rente for the income on which they live. 

This increasing part of the French 
_ population—peasant and merchant prince 
alike—are inexorable in their demand for 
their incomes on interest-paying day. And 
France pays it regularly, even if she has 
to make fresh internal loans to find the 
means of paying. 


A CONSPICUOUS FEATURE of French 
financing methods during the war is pre- 
sented .by the figures-showing the propor- 
tion of revenue raised by taxation in three 
of the great countries that took part in 
it. The highest taxpayer among these 
countries was the Englishman, with an 
average of $36. Next came the American, 
with his average of $29. And the French- 
man came a very poor third, with a con- 
tribution per capita of twelve cents—or 
twelve-hundredths of a dollar to the Eng- 
lishman’s $36. France during the war 
was miles away from anything approach- 
ing a pay-as-you-go policy, to which both 
the Englishman and the American ap- 
proached so closely. 

And this digression from a pay-as-you- 
go way of living has broadened greatly 
since the war. When the armistice was 
signed and the Allied world breathed 
again, France owed $28,000,000,000, mostly 
to her own citizens. The sixth year of 
peace since the signing of the armistice 
finds France indebted to the colossal ex- 
tent of $60,000,000,000. How. was. that 
indebtedness incurred? In ways that the 
daily press has duly exploited, including 
large loans to Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
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Jugoslavia, and Roumania, for the con- 
struction of the steel belt that separates 
Soviet Russia from Germany. It must 
be remembered, also, that France is pay- 
ing the cost of an army of invasion in 
the Ruhr and elsewhere. Her loans to 
the Eastern Powers are explained by the 
fact, apart from their political signifi- 
eance, that the military supplies to be 


France at Low Level 


According to a cablegram from France 
March 6, the French franc broke through 
the 4-cent level, thereby passing another 
milestone in its journey which began on 
January 2, 1923, when the franc was at 
or a shade higher than 7 cents, down to 
5 cents on the last day of the year and in 
less than two and a half months down to . 
3.05 cents. A financial writer says, in the 
New York “Times”: “Since the first of 
January the shrinkage of the franc has 
been 20 per cent. The extent of the loss 
might be likened in American money to 
taking a full dollar out of the value of a 
five-dollar bill in a like period. 

“The latest break followed the publica- 
tion yesterday of the weekly statement of 
condition of the Bank of France, this state- 
ment having indicated an increase in note 
circulation. Note circulation, as shown in 
the report, was up to 40,265,900,000 francs, 
a record high figure, the former high mark 
having been 39,645,000,000 francs reached 
in the week ended November 6, 1920. The 
increase in circulation during the last week 
was 921,200,000 francs, and during the 
same period the value of the france shrunk 
at the extreme high and extreme low fig- 
ures approximately one-third of a cent. 


“Until the report of the experts Com- 
mittee on Reparations is published, it was 
suggested, selling of the franc would likely 


continue. Should this report meet with 
France’s approval and the way be paved 
thereby for actual starting of payments of 
reparations to France, it was pointed out 
as likely that the franc would figure in a 
sharp rally. A majority of bankers and 
foreign exchange dealers emphasized their 
belief that the decline of the mark and of 
the franc had little in common and rumors 
to the effect that the ‘franc would follow 
the mark’ were branded as erroneous and 
harmful.” 


purchased with the proceeds of the loans 
to Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, 
and Roumania are to be produced in 
France. But the inutility of these supplies 
to the general scheme of the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe nevertheless re- 
mains a decisive factor in these transac- 
tions. For the Krupp gun works, now 
devoted to peaceful production, we now 
have the Creusot and other French mu- 
nition factories, working full blast. 

Here let us return to that powerful in- 
fluence in French statecraft, the rentier. 
With every new loan that France places 
with her citizens—and Frenchmen are 
always willing to lend money to the state 
—she reduces her capacity for taxpaying 
to the extent of that loan. In other 
words, she eliminates that money from 
the revenue-producing power of her citi- 
zenship and turns it into a revenue-con- 
suming amount. For it becomes an in- 
terest-costing instead of an interest-paying 
element. 

Many extravagant promises were made 


by statesmen during and just after the 
war, including Lloyd George’s pledge that 
the Kaiser would hang and that Germany 
would pay to the last penny every cost 
of the war. In issuing new appeals for 
loans, French statesmen like M. Poincaré 
are still making promises which, in the 
minds of economists, are at least rash. 
“Germany will pay,’ is M. Poincaré’s fa- 
vorite phrase. Nobody, least of all Great 
Britain, takes exceptions to the dictum 
that Germany must pay. When it comes 
to the amount which Germany can be made 
to pay, British statesmanship is far more 
objective than the French. But whether 
France can or cannot possibly make Ger-— 
many responsible for her loans, the French 
rentier takes the assurances of his goy- 
ernment at their face value. ' 


“IF GERMANY CANNOT or will not 
pay,” is the advice of the French bond- 
holder, “then seize her machinery of pro- 
duction, her factories, her mines, her rail- 
roads—seize all Germany, in fact.” 

In this estimate of the situation, the 
French rentier, as a human equation, 
leaves out of consideration the other 
human element, the German producer. 


' He fails to furnish a reply to the ques- 


tion, “Will the German machinery of pro- 
duction carry out its creative functions 
without the brains, the muscle, and the 
good-will that constitute at least half the 
power of any organization to produce?” 

But there are increasing evidences that 
the desire to make Germany pay is the 
controlling passion of the French creditor 
to the French Republic. Whatever inci- 
dental consideration of French domination 
over. Europe the statesman at the Quay 
d’Orsay may entertain, the basis of French 
policy in Germany, and consequently in 
Europe, is the purpose of the rentier to 
secure payment of the interest, and eventu- 
ally the principal, of the francs which he 
has lent to the state. ° 

So far as the payment of the principal 
is concerned, the French politician or 
statesman counts, like the rentier, exclu- 
sively upon Germany. In the meanwhile, 
pending this payment of principal, the 
French financier of state is warding off the 
evil day of final settlement by borrowing 
money, in some measure, even to pay in- 
terest. A private business enterprise con- 
ducted on such a basis is doomed to bank- 
ruptey. In the event of Germany’s in- 
ability or unwillingness to pay, will not 
French finances ultimately reach the same 
point of ultimate disaster. 

It is the French rentier who explains 
the policy of Premier Poincaré. It is be- 
coming apparent that some penetrating 
French minds, like that of M. Tardieu, 
are beginning to grasp the fallacy of M. 
Poincaré’s position. M. Poincaré’s fall is 
only a question of months, or even weeks. 
But Poinearé’s successor will find himself 
under the pressure of the same human 
equation. What will the end be? 


Ph. 
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The Conflict as Seen by an Ethical Leader 


Fundamentalism and Modernism both fall short, he says 


HE CLASH between Fundamentalists 
and Modernists is no new thing. Over 
four hundred years ago there were men 
in the Catholic Church like Erasmus, who 
wanted to bring Catholicism abreast of the 


new light which had come with the Renais-" 


sanee. A century ago, America witnessed 
the protest against Protestant orthodoxy 
which gave us Unitarianism. There was 
also a Jewish Modernist movement at the 
close of the eighteenth century, when Re- 
form Judaism was born. Less than a gen- 
eration ago, there was another Modernist 
movement in the Catholic Church, led by 
such men as Father Tyrrell, and put down 
by Pius X. And now we are witnessing 
another such tendency within Protestant- 
ism once more. 


The clash between Fundamentalists and 
Modernists in religion runs through the 
whole of life. There are the “stand- 
patters” and the progressives in politics. 
Both types of mind are found in medical 
societies, and in other scientific organiza- 
tions. We can find them in education, 
differing as to what should be taught to 
the young generations in the schools and 
how. Even in radical circles, there are 
the fundamentalists, the Marxians, differ- 
ing with the Revisionists and the Oppor- 
tunists, ‘and failing to work together be- 
eause they no more agree than Bishop 
Manning and Dr. Grant, Dr. Fosdick and 
Mr. Bryan. 


. . . . * 


The Fundamentalists are not trying to 
suppress freedom of pulpit speech. They 
are doing the very different thing of de- 
manding consistency within their own 
churches. Three hundred years ago, the 
yeto of a bishop would have silenced a 
Modernist preacher completely. Outside 
of his church, there would have been no 
other .place whatever where he could 
speak. But when a bishop in a ehureh 
whose very name is “Church of the Bish- 
ops”—for that is what the word “Hpisco- 
palian” means—declares that an Bpisco- 
palian rector must not teach in a Church 
of the Bishops a doctrine unsanctioned 
by the bishops, he is not forbidding the 
preacher to speak. The preacher is free 
to utter these ideas anywhere else that 
he pleases. He is asked only not to utter 
them in a church whose purity of doctrine 
the bishops are expected to safeguard. 

This request is quite a different matter 
from the attempts of public officials at 
complete suppression of radicals which 
haye so marred the history of the past 
few years. It is not the same as dismiss- 
ing teachers from universities which are 
supposed to be dedicated impartially to 
the advancing of knowledge. An institu- 
tion like the Rand School, committed as it 
is to the teaching of Socialism, would 
count itself justified in dropping. an in- 


HENRY NEUMANN 
Brooklyn Society for Hthical Culture 


Dr. Newmann pursues a course 
consistent with the Ethical Movement, 
of which he is a well-known leader. 
It will be understood that our own 
position is theistic and Christian. We 
believe in God as the principle of life, 
the Presence who is not only eternally 
in, above, and through the whole proc- 
ess of creation, from the soil to the 
soul, but who is indeed the process 
itself, growing from more to more; 
and in so far as God is revealed in the 
process of creation, He is proceeding 
from incompleteness to completeness 
and from imperfection to perfection. 
That is our faith. 

The following article consists of the 
principal parts of a recent address. 


structor who taught that Communism was 
to be preferred or that his students should 
vote for progressive Democrats and Re- 
publicans. A Unitarian church, I imagine, 
would not be content to remain long under 
a pastor who would come to share the 
religious beliefs of a Bryan or a Papini. 
The Fundamentalist is no different. The 
point upon which he insists is, “Can people 
still be Christians and at.the same time 
reject what the Christian tradition has 
called essential?’ He holds that when a 
man takes his ordination vow to preach 
the Apostles’ Creed with its statement that 
Jesus was born of a virgin and rose from 
the dead, he must not take this yow with 
his fingers crossed. The birthday of Jesus, 
as one of the bishops put it, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the birthday of Wash- 
ington or of Lincoln. You may think that 
Jesus was as much a mortal being as Lin- 
coln. Believe and say so if you will, but 
not in a church which is dedicated to the 
idea that Jesus was the only Son of God. 

“At least, the Fundamentalists are con- 
sistent. They do not believe in saying one 
thing and meaning another. Words do 
indeed change their meaning. The term 
“Americanism” to-day does not mean ex- 
actly what Americanism meant a hun- 
dred years ago. But if I say it is “Ameri- 
canism” to give my chief loyalty to London 
or Paris or Rome or Moscow, surely I 
had better find some other word to indi- 
cate a change so great from the earlier 
meaning. So when the Modernists con- 
tinue to use as mere metaphors or as 
poetic imagery, words which have come 
down through the centuries in quite an- 
other sense, they are -placing themselves 
in a very false position. They are delud- 
ing themselves that they are both modern 
and fundamentalist. ‘They want to eat 
their cake and have it too. 


The Modernist does not wish his church 
to fall into the control of the conserva- 
tives. He is eager to win over the new 


generations; and so he wants his church 
to keep up with the times. I can respect 
that desire. But I think that in the long 
run, it is better to mark the break with 
the old tradition by using language which 
leaves no doubt that such a break has 
come. 

The Christian Church did this in the 
beginning. It was an outgrowth of the 
Jewish church. The Jews were the Fun- 
damentalists of nineteen centuries ago; 
the early Christians were the Modernists. 
The orthodox Jews said, “All that Jesus 
teaches is in the Old Testament.” The 
early Christians replied, “But there is 
enough difference between salvation as a 
member of the Jewish people and indi- 
vidual salvation to warrant the starting 
of a new church.” Indeed there was. 
Luther said the same thing about Catholi- 
cism. When he rejected the authority of 
the Church to speak the last word about 
Saving men’s souls, he refused to stay in 
the fold. Instead of declaring that he 
would give a new interpretation to time- 
honored Catholic doctrines, he said: “No. 
The difference between salvation by direct 
contact with God and salvation through 
the sacraments is vital enough to be 
marked with all plainness.” If he had 
been like the Modernist of to-day, he 
would have said, “I will remain and give 
the old doctrines a new interpretation.” 
So the early Christians, on the principle 
of to-day’s Modernists, would have said: 
“The New Gospel is just a reinterpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament. Let us then 
remain in the synagogue.” If the logic 
of Modernism is sound, and if you can 
keep the old names, no matter what new 
meanings you read into them, Luther 
ought to have continued to call himself a 
Roman Catholic, Unitarians ought to have 
called themselves Trinitarians, and all 
Christians ought to continue to call them-. 
selves Jews. The difference between 
Catholicism and Protestantism and be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New 
is not greater than the difference between 
the Fundamentalism of a prescientifie era 
and the Modernism that wants to accept 
to-day’s learning. 

The cause of intellectual integrity, I 
for one am persuaded, would be helped 
by keeping this difference unmistakably 
clear. Whatever compromises men feel 
called upon to make for the sake of prac- 
tical results elsewhere, in this matter of 
the everlasting verities, let there be no 
playing fast and loose with words. Words 
are the tools with which the mind works 
in marking out boundary lines in the 
world of reality. They are like coins 
whose value must be kept genuine, not 
deflated. What kind of currency would 
there be where every man gave his own 
yaluation to the dollar? In poetry, words 
can be as free, as fluid, as multicolored as 
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you please. In defining our relation to 
ultimate truth, let them be strict and as 
purely white as we can make them. There 
is such a moral value as_ intellectual 
straightness. . . . For myself, however, 
much as I agree with Modernism that 
thought must keep abreast of the times, 
I honor the desire of the Fundamentalists 
that preachers in their denominations 
mean what they say and say what they 
mean. 
a 

Whether the two groups will yet ac- 
cord amicably remains to be seen. They 
are already united, however, in a practice 
that at once marks both of them off from 
groups like our own. Differ as both do 
in the interpretation they put upon the 
ancient words, they are still alike in re- 
peating them. Both remain alike in using 
those words because at heart both believe 
that to drop their theological beliefs is 
to open the doors wide to everything de- 
praved. There is Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
who calls himself opposed to Fundamen- 
talism yet declares, “The essential is that 
we believe in Jesus as the Son of God.” 
Many a Modernist who does not believe in 
the resurrection nevertheless fears that 
if men drop their God beliefs entirely, 
they will be quick to embrace immorality. 
The whole belief, both in its strict Cath- 
olic form and in its more liberal form, 
goes back to a rooted belief that man is 
essentially depraved and that salvation 
from his innate wickedness can come 
only through a supernatural power. 

The Catholics as usual are the most 
logical and consistent in their application 
of this belief. Man, according to them, 
was born sinful. Nothing human can 
save him. Only God can wash him clean. 
Therefore the Catholic recoils with horror 
from the idea that Jesus was only a 
human being. Jesus was God Himself. 
. . Hence the insistence that Jesus was 
born of a virgin. The Fundamentalists 
agree with this. The Catholic Church, 
however, went even further. The mother 
was a virgin; but was not she herself the 
product of the union of a man and a 
woman and therefore tainted? With its 
characteristic Roman strictness, the Cath- 
olic Church did not flinch before this 
question. To remove this blemish from 
the life of Jesus’ mother, it was bold 
enough in 1854 to proclaim the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. Many 
people suppose that the Immaculate Con- 
ception refers to the birth of Jesus. It 
does not. The doctrine was pronounced 
with respect to the birth of his mother. 

The Fundamentalists do not go so far 
as the Romanists. They still keep the 
idea of the virgin birth, however, because 
they likewise cling to the doctrine of 
man’s essential depravity. In Adam all 
men sinned. Only in Christ can man be 
raised. 


No doubt there are great multitudes 
who would be left terrified and perhaps 
well-nigh helpless if their God belief were 
taken from them. But I do not believe 
that this is any reason for keeping secret 
one’s unbelief. If people have been brought 
up to live strict lives only because such 
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lives are commanded and watched by 
the Heavenly Father, this tells us merely 
that such is the way in which people 
have been brought up thus far.* 


The trust [of the Ethical Movement] in 
the superior claims of the good life itself 
is no mere whim. It is born of the rea- 
soned conviction that far from the God 
idea’s being necessary to the good life, 
the God belief is itself to be judged, first 
and last and always. by the moral truth 
there is in it. A god may command peo- 
ple to do wrong things. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of passages where wrong 


things were commanded by God. Blijah 


proves to the King that the priests of 
Baal are serving a god less mighty than 
Jehovah. He thereupon kills the priests 
of Baal. God approves the slaughter. 
The priests who interpreted the New 
Testament likewise made their God com- 
mand all manner of atrocious things. 
History reeks with the blood that has 
been shed by priests who imagined that 
in slaying heretics they were doing the 
will of God. No longer is it be- 
lieved that God’s commandment “Thou 


*THE REGISTER gives the main argument 
for the “ethical’ position as a matter of 
fairness. The defect of the non-God theory, 
in our judgment, is due to revulsion from 
monstrous ideas of God as cited by Dr. Neu- 
mann; but there are ideas of God, as law, 
order, truth, love, and life, that are the basis 
of modern theology.—TuHe Eprvor. = 
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shalt not suffer a witch to live” is to 
be obeyed. Why not? Because men now 
have a better ethical idea. Their religion 
is better because their ethics is better. 


Above the dust of to-day’s conflict in 
the churches we see these facts: more 
clearly. We can see the old, really fun- 
damental problem still challenging us in 
ever new ways. The creeds come and 
the creeds go; but the one largest and. 
most serious question for all men and 
women still remains: “In what direction 
shall the race of man... move, if it is 
to move forward?’ .. . Once he is 
aware that there is a life for him better 


‘than he has yet attained, there is a 


supreme object for which he is to live. 
He has his gods, this infinitely higher, 
endlessly perfect life. He has a religion, 
his whole-hearted devotion to such a life. 
He has the best that any religion can 
give him, the inspiration to show forth 
that allegiance in the quality of the con- 
duct with which he fills whatever days, 
long or brief, may be allotted to him. 
Of that perfect life the fullest 
secret can never be known to finite beings. 
Let us, therefore, in our brief voyage 
together, be charitable. Something of the 
glory of perfect living is revealed to all 
who seek to do its bidding. So may our 
days be lived, our sight clearer, our moral 
faith more faithfully put into practice! 


A Visit to Some Great Battlefields 


of Our Country 


MARGARET B. BARNARD 


JOURNEY BY MOTOR offers many 

attractions, for one, can wander far 
from beaten paths, and see many places 
hard to reach in an ordinary journey. 
This year, as we started from the Gen- 
eral Conference at New Haven for our 
work at Swansboro, we decided to avoid 
the big cities and wander farther afield, 
so we crossed the Hudson at Tarrytown, 
passed through the northern part of New 
Jersey with its fine scenery, and entered 
Pennsylvania at Easton. Our objective 
was Valley Forge, but although we could 
see it on the map, it was very elusive; 
and we concluded that Washington 
showed his usual excellent judgment in 
selecting such a place, for it was surely 
hard to find. Once there, however, we 
felt its charm and its pathos. : 

The territory covered by Valley Forge 
Park is much greater than we had imag- 
ined, and on the beautiful September day, 
it was hard to think of it as the scene of 
so much suffering. As we stood in front 
of the beautiful -Memorial Chapel and 
looked across at the splendid arch erected 
by the United States in memory of the 
officers and men who died there, we re 
called that sad, anxious winter when the 
great cause of American Independence 
hung in the balance. The memorials are 
all well kept, and the statues are excel 
lent specimens of sculpture. We turned 


away, grateful to be the heirs of the 
men and women who dared and endured 
so much for liberty. 

Lancaster was our next stopping-place, 
and the way led through a rich farming 
country. The country is said to be the 
richest agricultural country in the Union, 
and we were willing to believe it. There 
we paused a few hours to accept the cor- 
dial hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. M. T. 
Garvin. We visited his fine store, -then 
were driven to all points of interest in the 
city: the home of James Buchanan, the 
factory of the Hamilton Watch Company, 
the market, and, last but by no means 
least, the very beautiful little Unitarian 
church, with its exquisite altar and the- 
painting of the Last Supper. There is 
also a lovely cross given in memory of 
Mrs. Garvin's daughter. A _ delicious 
luncheon at the Hamilton Club, where 
Rey. Harl C. Davis joined us, followed, 
and we learned much of the history of the 
city and of the Mennonites, Dunkards, and 
Amishes who dwell in that region. Then 
Mr. Davis escorted us to the markets, 
where we had a chance to sée some of 
these sects in their quaint dresses. 

It was hard to tear ourselves away 
from these kind friends, but Gettysburg 
was beckoning us, and a drive of fifty 
miles along the Lincoln Highway brought 
us to the scene of one of the great battles 
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of history. As rain was threatening, we 
secured a guide and drove over the battle- 
field, with its many markers and monu- 
ments, and followed the course of the 
first day’s battle on Seminary Ridge, of 
the second day’s on Little Round Top, 
and of the third on Cemetery Hill. Our 


guide’s voice was weak from overuse, but. 


he knew his subject and gave us a clear 
idea of the great struggle when brave men 
fought against brave men, then when a 
truce was called showed themselves true 
sports by drinking together from the 
same spring. 

Leaving Gettysburg and its memories 
behind us, we started next for the Shen- 
andoah Valley, and crossed the Blue 
Ridge by a fine winding road, with won- 
derful scenery to repay us for our climb. 
Just beyond Hagerstown, Md., when we 
had erossed the border into West Vir- 
ginia, we realized we had missed a great 
opportunity to see Harpers Ferry, so by 
dint of crossroads and detours we man- 
aged to reach the spot sometimes called 
the Switzerland of America, and famous 
because of the raid made by John Brown 
long ago. A college for colored pupils 
now occupies the ground around the site 
of the old fort, a spot admirably chosen 
for its commanding situation. 

Winchester is supposed to be only 
twenty miles from Harpers Ferry, but a 
long and wretched detour made it much 
longer, and it was late in the afternoon 
before we reached the place renowned by 
- the verse of Thomas Buchanan Read, and 
better known to-day for the immense apple 
orchards .which surround it. In one of 
its cemeteries Lord Fairfax is buried, and 
Washington received some of his early 
training in fort-building there. It was 
getting late, but we felt that we ought to 
go a little farther down the valley be- 
fore we stopped for the night, so we 
moyed‘on through towns which had seen 
many skirmishes and battles during the 
Civil War. The battle of Cedar Creek was 
.fought on the edge of the town of Stras- 
burg, and Antietam was not far away. 

The next morning, Mr. K. was asked, 
“Are you going to the fight?” “No,” was 
the reply. ‘Well, you’d better go. It’s 
going to be a big fight. It’s a holiday 
around here, and all the stores are 
closed.” We laughed at first, wondering 
what sort of fight it could possibly be, 
but soon we learned that at New Market, 
twenty miles away, there was to be a 
sham battle between the 5th and 6th 
Regiments of United States Marines and 
the Cadet Battalion of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, in commemoration of the 
battle fought there May 15, 1864. 

In this battle, a battalion of boys four- 
teen to twenty years of age were ordered 
from the V. M. I. at Lexington, Va., to 
join the forces of General Breckenridge, 
in a desperate crisis of the last months of 
the war. Arriving in New Market at 
night after a three days’ march, they were 
placed in the battle line the next morning, 
where for several hours they held their 
position under heavy artillery fire and 
against infantry attacks. At the decisive 

moment of the battle, these boys, rising 
as a unit, charged across an open wheat- 
field and, in spite of severe losses in killed 
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and wounded, broke the Federal lines, 
turning what had seemed to be a defeat 
into victory. 

We were informed that thousands were 
expected to attend this great occasion, that 
many notables were to be present, and 
that the roads for through traffic were 
to be closed at 11 a.m. We lost no time 
in getting off. Already, however, the 
roads were well filled, and on reaching the 
town at nine o’clock we concluded that 
the thousands were arriving rapidly. It 
took us more than an hour to go less 
than a mile. Hundreds of cars were al- 
ready parked, and hundreds more con- 
stantly arriving. Everything that could 
run was commandeered for the occasion, 
from the most expensive limousine to the 
most rickety Lizzie. It was a _ good- 
natured crowd, every one in holiday at- 
tire, and all sure of a good time. 

The groups in the cars were interesting 
also. There were the official ears with 
the Governor of Virginia, Secretary of 


the Navy Denby, and many officers of the 


army and navy in full uniform. There 
were elderly men who were perhaps the 
boys of ’64; and then there were the pres- 
ent students of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, young, and eager to take part in 
the fray. There were the veterans of 
Belleau. Wood, men gathered from all 
parts of the Union, ready to join in a 
battle as different as possible from that of 
the great World War. It was all very 
exciting, and an experience wey worth the 
slight delay. 

All the way to Staunton the road was 
full of cars en route to the battlefield, 
and we concluded that Fifth Avenue or 
Riverside Drive traffic had no longer any 
terrors for us. Nothing could be much 
worse:than this jam in this quiet sector 
of the Shenandoah Valley. 

Staunton is a very attractive city with 
fine buildings, situated in a beautiful and 
fertile region. It was an important place 
during the Revolutionary War and was 
a base of supplies during the Civil War. 
It is the birthplace of Cyrus McCormick, 
of reaper fame, and of Woodrow Wilson. 

From Staunton to Charlottesville, we 
crossed the’ Blue Ridge again. The road 
is a fine specimen of engineering, and 
near Afton the scenery is simply won- 
derful. It reminds’ one of the Mohawk 
Trail, Massachusetts, but the -views are 
even more extensive. They well repay one 
for the long journey. 

Charlottesville is a very quaint inter- 
esting city of the type we delight to as- 
sociate with the best traditions in the life 


Adrift 
EDWIN RENOLD LANE 


The strong sure wind of years a-blow 
Bears my bark far to sea; 

Nor may I know what harbor fair 
At last awaiteth me. 


For dun clouds drift beneath the skies, 
Fog bars the shores from sight; 

I may not hold me true to course, 
So dim the beacon light. 


But this the cargo of my soul, 
My Captain knows; at last— 
When He wills me to enter port, 

I shall Faith’s anchor cast. 
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of Virginia. We lunched at the Dolly 
Madison Tea-room and then visited the 
University of Virginia. This university, 
founded by Jefferson in 1819, is the lead- 
ing university in the South. The grounds 
are finely laid out, and the rotunda, and 
the statue of Jefferson by Hzekiel, are 
well worthy of attention. The dormitories 
were designed by Jefferson to provide the 
simplest possible accommodations for the 
students, and Edgar Allan Poe and Wood- 
row Wilson were among the occupants. 
Jefferson wished the students to live with 
the professors, that they might have the 
advantage of close .companionship with 
men of culture, but this plan has under- 
gone many modifications with the years. 
Three miles southeast of Charlottesville 
are three mountains, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe. On the summit of the first, 
Jefferson built his beautiful home, Mon- 
ticello. The road was winding, muddy, 
and steep, but we were well repaid for - 
the climb. As we approached, a Negro 
girl emerged from a small brick lodge and 
opened the gate for us, and we drove up 
to the house through an avenue of locust 
trees, past the former slave quarters. A 
beautiful lawn surrounds the house, and 
the great veranda with its columns forms 
a most dignified entrance. Within is a 
circular room thirty-two feet high, with 
a balcony around the second story, from 
which doors open to the guest chambers. 
Around this.central room are the salon 
with its French furnishings of the time of 
Jefferson, the dining-room, the library, and 
the bedroom. Above the doorway is a 
clock which is so planned as to tell the 
hours without and within. Jefferson him- 
self built the ladder up which he climbed 
to wind and regulate it. In the ceiling of 
the porch is a compass, which also con- 
nects with a weatheryane. The house, 
thanks to the present owner, is as nearly 
as possible in the condition it was when 
Jefferson lived there. 

Outside are the servants’ quarters 
reached by an underground . passage, 
Jefferson’s law office, and, most interest- 
ing, a secret passage through the moun- 
tain, by which Jefferson is said to have 
escaped when Tarleton raided Charlottes- 
ville in 1781. 

The view from the house and grounds 
was superb and covered miles of territory. 
No wonder Jefferson loved the place and 
delighted to share it with his friends. 
The estate ought to be in the possession 
of the State or Nation, and we hope it will 
be before long. 

* From Charlottesville we hastened on to 
Richmond. There was a long detour of 
more than seventy miles over a dusty, 
lonely road, with very few houses and 
scarcely a hamlet the entire distance. We 
all rejoiced when Richmond came in view, 
and it was a tired dusty party that 
alighted at the hospitable home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Hmory Hill, after a ride of over 
two hundred miles. 

Two more days of steady travel brought 
us safely to Swansboro and Salem Cot- 
tage, where a warm welcome awaited us. 
Our journey covered nearly 1,300 miles, 
through nine States, traversing a region 
rich in historical associations and memo- 
ries of the great men of our nation. 
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The Best Religious Books of 1923 


Many careful readers studiously avoid the new publications. 
they have withstood at least the first testing of time. 
book that flits along on gaily-colored jacket-wings to an early grave. 


CHARLES R. JOY 


They deliberately postpone the reading of them until 
This method is truly a wise protection against many a butterfly 
Even among our best-sellers are many books which 


have no elements of permanence whatever, and the unpopularity incurred by a refusal to read them is not of long dura- 
tion. Yet the reader who adheres rigidly to this rule may well miss certain books that will never see a second edition,. 
not because they are-worthless, but because their worth is evident only to a little group of choice, kindred spirits. The 
traveler from London to Paris often disembarks at Le Havre, and takes the through train to his destination, unaware of 
little towns along the Seine in which his soul would revel in delight, towns that overbrim with interest and charm. If 
one is guided only by the continued fame of a book, or by the mounting evidence that it will live in the estimation of pos- 
terity, he will miss those rarer things, that are as fleeting as sunset colors. 

In order that some of these book values of 1923 may be conserved, a number of the regular reviewers for THE CHRIs- 
TIAN REGISTER were asked to select those books of the past year which seemed of most worth from the standpoint of 


liberal religion. - 


tries to comment frankly and honestly upon the current publications. 
reviewers, as they look back upon the reading of the year, believe that these are the books most worth while. 


The results are here tabulated, and in part classified. 


* From week to week THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER © 
Here is a second sifting of the same material. Our 


Those 


with reference to which there has been most agreement among our reviewers are set apart under the title “The Best 


Religious Books of 1923.” 


The others are roughly classified under separate topics, as “The Distinctive Books of 1923.” 


It is hoped that our readers may find these lists valuable in the special fields where their interests lie. 


Distinctive Books of the Year from the Standpoint of Liberal Religion 


Psychology 


The Freedom of the Mind in History, by 
Henry O. Taylor. (Macmillan.) 

Introduction to the Psychology of Reli- 
gion, by Robert H. Thouless. (Mac- 
millan.) $2.50. 

The Making of the Western Mind, by 
Stawell & Maryin. (Doran.) $3.50. 
Outline of Psychology, by Wm. McDougall. 

(Maemillan.) $2.50. 
Psychology and Morals, by J. A. Hadfield. 
(McBride.) $2.00. 


Theology, Philosophy, and Science 


Christianity and Liberalism, by J. G. 
Machen. (Macmillan.) $1.75. 

The Church in America, by W. A. Brown. 
(Maemillan.) $3.00. 

Emergent Evolution, by Lloyd Morgan. 
(Holt. ) 

Essays of a Biologist, by Julian Huxley. 
(Knopf.) $2.50. 

Evolution and Religion, by Henry F. 
Osborn. (Scribner’s.) 75 cents. 

A Living Universe, by L. P. Jacks. 
(Doran.) | $1.00. 

Origin and Evolution of Religion, by 
E. Washburn Hopkins. (Yale Univ.) 
Science Remaking the World, by Slosson 

& Caldwell. (Doubleday.) $3.00. 
The Understanding of Religion, by 
Edwin T. Brewster. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.50. 
Western Mysticism, by Cuthbert Butler. 
(Dutton.) $5.00. 


Old Testament 


Brotherhood in the Old Testament, by 
A. 8. Peake: (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Prophecy and the Prophets, by T. H. Rob- 

inson, (Scribner’s.) 


Miscellaneous 


The Able McLaughlans, by Margaret Wil- 
son. (Harper.) $2.00. 

The Rover, by Joseph Conrad. 
day.) $2.00. 

Where the Blue Begins, by Christopher 
Morley. (Doubleday.) $1.50. 


(Double- 


The Best Religious 
Books of 1923 


As Chosen by THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER Reviewers 


The Apostle Paul, by Francis G. 
Peabody. (Maecmillan.) $2.50. 
Religious  Perplexities, by L. P. 
Jacks. (Doran.) 
Religious Foundations, 
Rufus M. Jones. 

$1.00. 

The Minister and His Parish, by 
Henry W. Foote. a ceeane) 
$1.75. 

Folk Lore in the Old Testament, by 
James G. Frazer.. (One volume 
edition.) (Macmillan.) $5.00. 

The Dance of Life, by Havelock 
Ellis. (Houghton Mifflin.) $4.00. 

The Golden Bough, by James G. 
Frazer. (One volume edition.) 
$5.00. 


edited by 
(Macmillan. ) 


The Story of the Bible, by Hendrik 


Van Loon. 
$5.00. 

The Man Himcelm by Rollin L. 

. Hartt. (Doubleday, Page.) $2.50. 

Buddhism and Christianity, by J. B. 
Carpenter. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 

The Decay and Restoration of Civi- 
lization, by Albert . Schweitzer. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

The New Testament, by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. (Uniy. of Chicago.) 
$3.00. 

Golden Rule in Business, by Arthur 
Nash. (Revell.) $1.25. 

The Birth and Growth of Religion, 
by George F. Moore. (Serib- 
ner’s.) $1.50. 

Freedom and the College, by Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn. (Century.) $1.75. 

The Days of a Man, by David S. 


(Boni & Liveright.) 


Jordan. (World Book Co.) $15.00. - 


The Moral Life of the Hebrews, by 
J. M. P. Smith. (Univ. of Chi- 
cago.) $2.25. 


Sociology 

Absentee Ownership, by Thorstein Veblen. 
(Huebsch.) 

Christ or Mars? by Will Irwin. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.50. 

Christianity and Social Science, by 
Charles <A. Ellwood. (Macmillan. ) 
$1.75. 


The Decay of Capitalistie Civilization, by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. (Harcourt.) 
$2.00. pz 

The Genius of America, by Stuart P. 
Sherman. (Scribner’s.) $2.00. 

A History of Utopian Thought, by Joyce 
O. Hertzler. (Macmillan.) $3.00. 
The Neighborhood in Nation Building, by 
Robert A. Woods. (Houghton Miffiin.) 

$3.00. 

People and Politics, by Solomon B. Griffin. 
(Little, Brown.) $5.00. 

The Revolt of Youth, by Stanley High. 
(Abingdon.) $1.75. 


History of Religion 
Christianity and the Religions of the 
World, by Albert. sleds es (Allen 
& Unwin.) 
The Larger Faith, by Charles R. Brown. 
(Pilgrim Press.) $1.60. 

The Old ‘Testament and After, by 
Claude G. Montefiore. (Macmillan.) 
The Sacred Dance, by W. O. H. Oesterley. 

(Cambridge Press.) 
The Semitic Religions, by David M. Kay. 
(T> & T. Clark.) 


Church Unity 
Christian Fellowship, by Nathan Soeder- 
blom. (Reyell.) 
The Gospel of Fellowship, by Charles G. 
Williams. (Revell.) 


Poetry 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry, by 
Caroline M. Hill. (Macmillan.) $5.00. 


History 
Revolutionary New England, by James T. 
Adams. (Atlantic.) $5.00. 
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Biography and Autobiography 
The Adventure of Living, by John St. L. 
Strachey. (Putnam.) $5.00. 
Father Tabb, by Francis A, Litz. 

Hopkins. ) 
Fifty Years, by William Lawrence. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.00. 
A Hero of the Filipinos, by C. HB. Russell 
- and BH. B. Rodriguez. (Century.) $3.00. 
The Life of Antonio Fogazzaro, by Tom- 
maso Gallarati-Scotti. (Doran.) $4.00. 
Sanderson of Oundle. (Macmillan.) $4.00. 
Seven Ages, by the Gentleman with a 
Duster. (Putnam’s.) $2.50. 


(Johns 


Centenary 


LARGH COMPANY of friends and 
neighbors of George William Curtis 
gathered in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Staten Island, on Sunday, February 24, 
to commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. He died August 31, 
1892. Delegates were present representing 
the University of the State of New York, 
- the Civil Service Reform League of New 
York, the various Unitarian churches of 
the Metropolitan Conference, and other or- 
ganizations with which Mr. Curtis was 
associated. Rey. John B. W. Day presided 
and was assisted in the services by 
John H. Lathrop, D.D., of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, and by Minot 
Simons, D.D., -of All Souls Church, New 
York City. The principal address was 
given by Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of Boston, 
President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. : 

Dr. Eliot was followed by Rev. Pascal 

Harrower, rector of St. George’s, Staten 
Island, and canon of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York. Mr. Har- 
rower spoke eloquent and tenderly out 
of his very intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Curtis. He was followed by Martin 
Gay, who spoke in whimsical fashion of 
his boyhood recollections of his distin- 
guished neighbor. 

Mr. Curtis was long editor of Harper’s 
Weekly when it was one of the most in- 
fluential papers in the country. He wrote 
“The Wasy Chair’ in Harper's Magazine, 
and is remembered for his yeoman service 
for civil service reform. He was the 
author of the first report on this subject 
in 1871, and from 1889 till his death he 
served as president of the New York Civil 
Service Reform League and from 1881 
till his death as president of the National 
Association. 

He was for many years chairman of 
the Republican Committee of Staten 

Island, but when Blaine was nominated 
in 1884 he became an Independent and 
voted for Cleveland. When an attempt 
was made in the Republican Convention 
of 1884 to bind all the members of the 
‘convention to support the nominee, Mr. 
Curtis objected and his objections were 
_ sustained by the convention. Perhaps the 
most dramatic moment in his life was 
= in that convention he declared, “A 
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Unitarian Teachers, by Sidney Mellone. 
(Lindsey Press.) 


Bible 
The Thomas Jefferson Bible, edited by 
Henry Jackson. (Boni & Liveright.) 
$2.50. 4 


Jesus 
The Christ Story, by A. M. Rihbany. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $2.50. 
The Life of Christ, by Giovanni Papini. 
(Harcourt, Brace.) $3.00. 
Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus, by 
Georges Bergner. (Harcourt.) 
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Toward the Understanding of Jesus, by 
Viadimir Simkhovitch. (Macmillan.) 
75 cents. 


Personal Religion 


The Gleam, by Francis E. Younghusband. 
(Murray.) $5.00. 
More Twice Born Men, by Harold Begbie. 


(Putnam.) 

Prayer as Force, by Maude Royden. (Put- 
nam.) $1.25. 

Twelve Tests of Character, by Harry BE. 
Fosdick. (Doran.) $1.50. 


Why I Believe in Religion, by Charles R. 
Brown. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


of George William Curtis 


His great gifts and ideals went into public service 


GHORGH WILLIAM CURTIS 
Born February 24, 1824 


Republican and a free man I came to 
this convention, and, by the grace of God, 
a Republican and a free man will I go 
out of it.” 

In the Unitarian Fellowship, Mr. Curtis 
is remembered not only as the founder 
and sustainer of the Church of the Re- 


deemer on Staten Island, but as president 
for fourteen years of the General Con- 
ference, an office now held by Chief Jus- 
tice Taft. Mr. Curtis was prominent 
among those who stood for woman suf- 
frage. As a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of the State of New York he 
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attempted to include woman suffrage in 
the revised constitution, but was not suc- 
cessful. In his labors he was aided by 
other prominent Unitarians, such as Mar- 
garet Fuller, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Julia Ward Howe, author of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” At the time 
of his death he was chancellor of the 
University of the State of New York, of 
which he had been a regent for more 
than twenty years. 

Dr. Eliot spoke in part as follows: 

“When we come to celebrate a hundredth 
anniversary, the veils of mystery have 
dropped from a man’s life. The book is 
wide open for all to read. Happy the 
man of whom it can justly be said that his 
life was one consistent story of whole- 
some and unselfish effort, that he never 
turned away from his ideals, and that he 
applied exceptional gifts of mind and 
heart to public-spirited service with reso- 
lute industry and in stainless honor. Such 
men are not necessarily fortunate or pros- 
perous, but their fame is independent of 
the passing moments. The law of their 
nature is to be radiant. 

“In his generation there ‘was no per- 
sonality: more attractive or more charac- 
teristic of- the best American life than 
George William Curtis. He was at once 
a beloved friend and neighbor, a distin- 
guished, man of letters, an influential 
editor, and the active servant of the public 
good. His interests were singularly diver- 
sified, and all were enlightened and en- 
nobled by the charm and force of his 
character. I do not suppose that he was 
in any field of thought a thorough scholar, 
or even a logical and systematic thinker. 
He had little turn for abstract reasoning, 
little liking for metaphysical speculations, 
and he was unfitted for scientific research. 
All that he wrote or did, however, had 
a certain largeness and dignity and en- 
chantment. 

“From the beginning of his career Mr. 
Curtis had a remarkable equipment,—a 
handsome head,and figure; a face rather 
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roughly chiseled, but yery expressive of 
changing emotions; a bearing of natural 
and faultless grace; a voice of ringing 
quality and great carrying power; a 
genuine interest in all sorts and conditions 
of his fellow-men; a keen enjoyment in 
nature, literature, and art; and a passion- 
ate love of his country and its institutions. 
He had the deep sense of obligation to 
serve God and man which is inherent in 
the Puritan stock, and at the same time 
the delicacy of feeling and the courtesy 
of manner which we associate with the 
cavalier.” 

Dr. Eliot described the life and career 
of Mr. Curtis; his education, his literary 
and editorial activities, his political affilia- 
tions, his services as a public speaker, as 


a reformer, and as an independent in 
politics. 
“He blew so clear a clarion, so un- 


clouded was his purpose, so sincere his 
idealism, that people, however weary or 
preoccupied, must needs listen. He was 
concerned not only with truth, but also 
with the application of truth. It was to 
him a matter of conscience to defend cer- 
tain principles and to defend them all the 
more zealously because he often stood 
almost alone in their behalf. In public 
speech he was, as Hmerson said of Carlyle, 
‘a trip hammer, with an Afolian attach- 
ment. Always he won admiration and 
roused enthusiasm, not only by eloquent 
words, but by the force of his personality 
and the nobility of his spirit. There was 
that about him which defies analysis and 
eludes definition, but which by its own 
power persuaded, convinced, kindled, and 
made men conscious that they were in 
chivalric company. Everything was felici- 
tous, graceful, symmetrical, complete. He 
could no more have made a slovenly speech 
than he could have been slovenly in per- 
son or attire. ‘He drew men,’ said his 
associate, Parke Godwin, ‘by the lyre of 
Orpheus rather than drove them by the 
club of Hercules.’ ” 

Dr. Eliot described Mr. Curtis’s service 


‘into enchantment and lit with spiritual 
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to the Unitarian churches. He was presi- 
dent of the National Conference and for 
thirteen years Vice-President of the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
always to be depended upon for felicitous 
speech at great denominational gatherings. 
He made the address at the Channing 
Centennial, at the dedication of the build- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and often 
presided at the Unitarian Festival. 

“For many years he conducted the Sun- 
day worship of the Unitarian congregation 
which is to-day our gracious host, and 
read either some discourse of his own or, 
more frequently, a sermon of Channing, 
Martineau, or Clarke. I think we may 
assume that the sermons thus read were 
made more than ever impressive by the 
musical voice and the interpretative em- 
phasis of the reader. His last appearance 
in public was at one of these services in 
May, 1892, when he led the worship of his 
neighbors and read one of Oscar MeCul- 
loch’s sermons. To him religion was es- 
sentially goodness, but goodness did not 
to him mean keeping out of things, but 
getting into things and _ transforming 
them. ‘Christianity,’ he said, ‘is not a 


body of doctrine, but a principle of life.’ 


‘The better the man, the truer the Chris- 
tian. A man in the fullest sense may be a 
Christian saint who spurns every dogma 
of the Vatican, who rejects the West- 
minster Confession, and who never heard 
of the Nicene Creed. The saints are no 
longer ascetic devotees, mainly intent upon 
themselves; they are everywhere the 
benefactors of humanity. The religion 
of Jesus Christ is the spiritual power 
which ennobles life in every relation.’ 
“We who have seen and known such 
aman can neyer believe that materialism, 
the love of luxury, the eneryation of 
pleasure, can rob American life of high 
breeding and the sense of romantic chiy- 
alry. We know that life may still be lifted 


charm. To remember such a life is te 
have our eyes and thoughts lifted to the 
heights of honor.” ; 


_ How Wide Shall America Open the Gates? 


II 


HEN A DANGEROUS disease ap- 

pears in a family, intelligent parents 
consult reliable medical authority. When 
danger to the nation appears in the form 
of millions of aliens which the nation 
discovers at last it has been unable to as- 
Similate, it is well to obtain professional 
opinion. 

Although Prof. Robert DeC. Ward of 
Harvard University declares he is not the 
leading authority on immigration in the 
country, editors and publicists insist that 
he is. Whoever is right, an hour’s talk 
with Professor Ward convinces one that 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


if-he is not the leading authority, he is a 
leading authority. ; 

I called at his Cambridge home one 
winter afternoon when the thermometer 
registered near zero and a marrow- 
piercing wind had driven pedestrians to 
warm firesides. The Professor’s cordial 
welcome and the comfort of his study 
contrasted favorably with the wintry 
weather without. While immigration is 
not the subject Professor Ward teaches, 
he has made an exhaustive study of the 
question, because, as he says, it is the 
most momentous one before the American 
people. As an American citizen anxious 


Concluding the story of immigration 
in an interview with a great authority. 


to preserve the integrity of American in- 


‘ stitutions he feels under obligation to con- 


tribute time and mind to a solution. He 
placed documents at my disposal, talked 
freely and at length, and always with con- 
vincing argument. He spoke with a thor- 
oughgoing knowledge of conditions, and 
was positive in conclusion. 

I went to his home carrying ideas, quite 
commonly prevailing, about the efficacy 
of the American melting-pot; about the 
vast undeveloped areas within the bound- 
aries of the United States; the power of 
the nation to assimilate the alien; its 
duty to assist the discontented and op-_ 


§ 


an 
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pressed of Europe to realize ideals of gov- 
ernment, religion, and economic liberty. 
T had also been influenced by the wide- 
spread notion that a copious flow of im- 
migrants was the best solution of the 
labor shortage and the high cost of living. 
I came away with certain of these no- 


tions shattered. They had been reduced to - 


illogically founded fancies by sound rea- 
soning and an array of facts sufficiently 
convincing to a fair-minded listener. 

Professor Ward would not close the 
gates to all comers. He would open them 
wide enough to admit men and women 
who give promise of making genuine con- 
tributions to American institutions. He 
would close and lock them, however, 
against the multitude of those, clamoring 
for admittance, who would bring to their 
new home nothing but negative influences. 

An interviewer must be a good listener. 
Whether interested or not, he must appear 
to be. Pretension was not necessary once 
Professor Ward began to talk. Hnthusi- 
asm for his theme, a discerning and dis- 
criminating mind, abundant information, 
made the hour entertaining and profitable 
in a high degree. 7 

Tet him state the situation to you as he 
stated it to me. ie 

“America has always had a traditional 
policy,” he began, settling back in an easy 
chair, and gazing directly at me, -“a 
policy of providing an asylum and a haven 
of refuge to the poor and oppressed of 
eyery land, though this policy has never 
been without its critics. Washington 
thought immigration should be limited to 
certain skilled mechanics. Jefferson 
wished for an ocean of fire between this 
country and Europe, in which immigrants 
might be consumed. The Hartford Con- 
vention in 1812 proclaimed that ‘the stock 
population of these States is amply suffi- 
cient to render this nation in due time 
sufficiently great and powerful.’ We must 

’ remember that immigration was then wel- 
-comed and encouraged because it was re- 
garded as a source of national strength. 
The noble ideal of a refuge, open to all, 
had its roots in economic conditions far 
more than in any generous spirit of world 
philanthropy. Free land was abundant. 
Labor was searce. Relatively few immi- 
grants ‘came; and those who did come 
were for the most part sturdy pioneers, 
readily assimilated. 

“In time, however, this ideal inevitably 
came into conflict with changing economic 
and social conditions. Confronted by 
hard, present-day facts, it has had to 

_ be abandoned. In brief, these facts are: 
_ the supply of public lands is exhausted ; 
acute labor problems have arisen; im- 
migration has increased enormously and. 
fundamentally changed in character; our 
cities are congested with aliens whom we 
_haye failed to assimilate, and large num- 
bers of mentally and physically unfit have 
come to our,shores. In reality the ‘tra- 
_ ditional policy’ began to be abandoned 
_ fifty years ago, when Congress barred cer- 
_ tain groups of economically and morally 
undesirable aliens. It is now obvious that 
our ‘asylum’ has become overcrowded with 
alien insane and alien feeble-minded ; that 
our ‘refuge’ is a penitentiary. well filled 
with alien paupers and criminals. 


“You have asked if the public-school 
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and Americanization agencies do not pro- 
duce useful American citizens. In in- 
stances they do. Generally speaking, they 
do not. It is distinctly the trend of mod- 
ern biographical discovery that heredity 
is, on the whole, far more important than 
environment in determining not only the 
physical but also the mental character- 
istics of man. Dr. Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, in an address before the Interna- 
tional Eugenics Conference, said: ‘We are 
slowly awakening to the consciousness 
that education and environment do not 
fundamentally alter racial values. 

The true spirit of American democracy, 
that all men are born with equal rights 
and duties, has been confused with the 
political sophistry that education and en- 
vironment will offset the handicap of 
ancestry.’ 

“What goes into the melting-pot deter- 
mines what shall come out of it. If we 
put in sound, sturdy stock, for instance, 
such stock as the pioneer breed which 
first peopled this country, wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution, we shall develop a new race here, 
worthy to perpetuate American traditions 
and ideals. But if the material fed into 
the melting-pot is a polyglot assortment 
of nationalities, physically, mentally, and 
morally below normal, an inferior race 
will result. | 

“Now this question is usually discussed 
from its economic, political, and industrial 
aspect, when the racial aspects are in- 
finitely more important. Do you realize 
that America of the future will be de- 
termined by the aliens who are landing 
on our shores? Dr. Lothrop Stoddard 
stated the case forcefully when he said, 
‘The admission of aliens should, indeed, 
be regarded just as solemnly as the be- 
getting of our own children, for the racial 
effect is essentially the same.’ Gen. 
Leonard Wood, speaking as an expe- 
rienced observer, remarked, ‘The America 
cement has about all the sand it can 
stand.’ This is what Prof. Karl Pearson, 
well-known writer on heredity, stated as 


‘his conviction: ‘You cannot change the 


leopard’s spots; and you cannot change 
bad stock to good. You may dilute Ts 


‘spread it. over a wide area, spoiling good 


stock; but until it ceases to multiply it 
will not cease to be.’ , 

“Let's pass, now, to that often-quoted 
argument against restriction of immigra- 
tion, ‘the need of labor.’ It is due to the 
reckless reed for cheap labor on the part 
of large industrial, railroad, and mining 
interests that we have witnessed the enor- 
mous and practically unselected inflow of 
immigrants for the past twenty-five years. 
In the long run, cheap labor is socially and 
politically expensive. Any industrial tri- 
umph, any phenomenal exploitation of our 
resources, any remarkable accomplish- 
ment in the development of transportation 
which can be achieved only by means of 
such labor, will eventually be paid: for 
with a price which will involve political 
and racial disaster. It may be a question 
whether this ‘need of labor’ is an adequate 
reason for admission of immigrants with- 


out reference to their intelligence, respect. 


for American laws and traditions, and 
capacity to build up and not undermine 
the national commonwealth. 
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“The real question is: How many can 
be politically assimilated; how many can 
be thoroughly Americanized; what sort 
of contribution are they likely to make in 
the development of our future race? 

“It would doubtless be far better and 
safer for the United States to enter on a 
period of slower industrial development, 
with a labor supply recruited from the 
loins of its own population, and from a 
carefully sifted and limited foreign immi- 
gration, than to drive ahead at its pre- 
vious speed, with its industrial develop- 
ment. stimulated by means which will in- 
evitably result in a lowering of our 
political and racial standards. Further- 
more, and this is important, it is gener- 
ally agreed, even among anti-restriction- 
ists, that the majority of aliens now 
coming in are unfitted, by training. or 
temperament, for’ the kind of labor re- 
quired. 

“In the mind of competent authorities 
there is no doubt that immigration, by 
reducing the native American birth-rate, 
has not increased the population of the 
United States but has changed its char- 
acter. Our population would probably be 
fully as large as it is now had there been 
no immigration at all since the founda- 
tion of the Republic. For the United 
States, it is a clean-cut decision between 


_ developing our own labor supply here, or 


perpetuating among us a coolie class re- 
cruited from unskilled alien laborers. 

“You will wish now to know how the new 
immigration law is operating. It is not 
perfect, though on the whole it has worked 
successfully. Without if, immigration 
during the last two years would have 
amounted to between two and three mil- 
lions a year; and eighty per cent. or 
more would have come from Southern 
and Hastern Hurope, sections which have 
sent to us hordes of the ignorant and un- 
skilled; immigrants, in fact, who bring 
with them reduced wages, lowered stand- 
ards of living, and frequently intolerable 
working conditions. The new law has 
reyersed this condition, for it has en- 
couraged immigration among natives of 
Northern and Western Europe, persons 
who, as a rule, are intelligent and skilled, 
who can operate machines, whose pres- 
ence, in short, is an asset and not a 
liability. 

“Tt is worthy of note, also, that the 
number of native-born workers in many 
of the better-paid occupations is increas- 
ing because of decreased competition with 
newly arrived aliens of the lower grades. 
Tt is the low-grade man who makes the 
mean job. Until ignorant and unskilled 
foreigners came, nothing was said about 
‘mean. jobs which native Americans re- 
fuse to do.’ The position is sound, long 
maintained by unprejudiced students of 
the problem, namely, that there are no 
jobs which native labor will not do, pro- 
vided the pay is sufficient to support a 
self-respecting American workingman ac-- 
eording to American standards of living. 

“We may now come to certain definite 
conclusions. Never again will there be an 
unlimited flow of cheap alien labor. Nn- 
merical limitation of aliens is here to stay, 
because it has worked. We must have 
even more careful selection of immigrants. 

(Continued on page 263) 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Churches are Seeking 
the Strength of Union 


Among the gestures toward organic 
church union now in public notice, that 
in Canada seems most likely to result in 
eoncrete action. The idea of union of 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational churches has been progressing, 
although Presbyterians of the old school 
bitterly oppose the move and may cause 
a split in that denomination. The growing 
spirit of unity is manifest in the formal 
union of three sections of the Lutheran 
Church and the combination of two of 
the Evangelical groups, already achieved, 
and the approaches toward union of the 
Northern and Southern branches of the 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches in 
~ America. 

In England, conferences are regularly 
taking place at Lambeth between repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England and 
of the non-episcopal churches in England. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in an- 
nouncing these conferences, added that 
he hoped soon to publish “results, not 
merely joint conclusions.” No such nego- 
tiations with the Roman Catholic Chureh 
are “within measurable distance,” he said. 
In Scotland, the conference for union of 
the Established and United Free Churches 
continues under hopeful auspices. In this 
connection, it should be noted that Sir 
Henry Lunn has: revived the Review of 
the Churches: a Constructive, Quarterly, 
one of the primary purposes of which is 
to bring the churches into closer co-opera- 
tion in questions of moral and social bet- 
terment. 

Closer co-operation and fellowship be- 
tween the Christian forces of the West 
and those of Hastern Europe and Pales- 
tine is being sought by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America by 
its new Committee on Relations with Hast- 
ern Churches. When Archbishop Gre- 
gorius was elected Ecumenical Patriarch 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church at Con- 
stantinople, the General Secretary of the 
Council gabled congratulations and the 
new Patriarch replied with a cable of 
warm appreciation. 

Mission fields, where natives cannot 
usually warm up to Western denomina- 
tional distinctions, are fertilé ground for 
the advancement of church unity. At 
Kikuya, East Africa, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, and Congregational missionaries 
recently issued an appeal to their respec- 
tive home churches to sanction the ordina- 
tion of African ministers in the colony 
by representatives of each church and 
thus to make it possible for such minis- 
ters to serve in any of the churches. This 
is a definite step toward forming a united 
church there. The Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, and United Brethren denomina- 
tions on the Philippine Islands are likely 
to complete their union before the end 
of the year, competent observers on these 
islands report. 

Incidental phases of interdenomina- 


tional fraternity, whether developing out 
of necessity, expediency, insistent human 
good-will, or a genuine desire to achieve 
social well-being, may be briefly noted. 
At a recent conference of rural church 
leaders at the Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College of Texas, Catholics and Klans- 
men, fundamentalists and liberals dis- 
cussed common problems. The joint 
meeting in New York City of Jews. 
Catholics, and Protestants in the interests 
of religious education has already been 
noted in THE Reeister. Not long ago 
it was reported that in one town some 
Roman Catholics bought a Masonic em- 
blem for a Methodist preacher, and in 
another town Protestants helped in a 
generous way to bid godspeed to a faith- 
ful Catholic priest. There was recently 
perfected at Lafayette, Ind., the Tippe- 
canoe County Layman’s Council, with a 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant member- 
ship, the announced purpose of which 
is to “create a better understanding among 
the members of the various denominations, 
and eliminate prejudice, in order that 
there may be hearty co-operation for the 
common good.” Methodists and Presby- 
terians in Montana, where there is a 
small Protestant constituency, have de- 
cided to merge their denominational col- 
leges. P 

Rev. Emelius W. Smith, however, writ- 
ing in the Churchman of March 1, declares 
that “denominational churches aré an 
essential part of our common Christian- 
ity,” and that “their absorption by one, 
if possible, or their cessation as great 
Christian groups, would be a calamity.” 
He urges a free, interdenominational co- 
operation, under which “more effective 
work may be done both to enrich the 
community with greater blessings and 
meet common and urgent needs.” 


Highest Per-Capita Investment 


Members of the United Presbyterian 
Church are the heaviest per-capita in- 
vestors in any denominational work. In 
per-capita support of missions they head 
the list with $15.52. With local church 
budgets included, the United Presbyte- 
rians lead all denominations by a safe 
margin with a total per-capita giving 
of $33.78. Presbyteries of this church 
are now debating a new creedal statement 
which would make the singing of the 
Psalms optional and which will probably 
come up for final adoption or rejection 
next May. 


A New Literature for Boys 


Basil Mathews of London, editorial sec- 
retary of the London Missionary Society, 
author of missionary and other books and 
creator of the Far and Near Press Bu- 


reau in London, is leaving for Geneva, 


Switzerland, to develop an educational 
literature for the boys of the world. 
This was a project that grew out of the 


Portschach World’s Conference of the 
Workers with Boys called by the World 
Alliance of Y. M. ©. A.’s. This literature 
will be designed to “set the Christian 
project of a world-wide kingdom of God 
before the young life of the world and 
its leadership.” 


New Life in Latin America. 


Events and tendencies that point to a 
definite spiritual awakening in Latin 
America are recounted in the foreign 
correspondence of the Christian Work. 
“The Department of Education of Mex- 
ico,” it reads, “has just issued a special 
popular edition of the New Testament for 
distribution among schools and libraries. 
The issue was exhausted immediately, 
the general public buying a large part 
of it, and a second and much larger issue 
is now in the press.” A more significant 
item states that a study of the year made 
by the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America shows a tendency among 
the educated classes to shift from an 
economic to a spiritual philosophy. For 
the first time, probably, in the- history 
of South America, a distinguished in- 
tellectual,—Sr. 
name,—one of the editors of La Nacién 
of Buenos Aires, has resigned his position 
to work as an evangelist among the edu- 
eated classes. His new book, “Basie 
Principles of Modern Civilization,” is 
said to “mark an epoch in Christian 
Literature in Spanish.” Under the leader- 
ship of a university student, Sr. Haya de 
la Torre, the students and workmen of 
Peru have this year engaged in a stren- 
uous fight for religious liberty. Particu- 
larly in Peru and in Mexico, a renewal 
of activity of the Roman Catholic Church 
against Protestantism is very noticeable. 
Presidents Obregon of Mexico, Alessandri 
of Chile, and Orellana of Guatemala, 
however, are among prominent officials 
who have openly expressed their sym- 
pathies for religious liberty and advance- 
ment of evangelical work. Another re- 
port says that the Catholic Chureh is in 
conflict with the government of Guate- 
mala over the compulsory supervision by 
the government of all solicitations- for 


‘funds. The Archbishop has been exiled. 


Woman Translates New Testament 


Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery of 
Rochester, N.Y., is the first woman to 
be credited with a translation of the 
New Testament. She®has been at work 
upon the manuscript for more than five 
years. She holds several university de- 
grees, is the author of numerous books, 
has traveled widely in the Orient, and 
has studied in the leading libraries of 
the Old World in equipping -herself for 
this achievement. Mrs. _Montgomery’s 


translation of the four Gospels will be. 


bound separately for use in a Bible-read- 
ing campaign which has been inaugurated 
in connection with the centennial of the 
Baptist Publication Society. — 


J. Navarro Monzo by © 
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Great Books are Understandable 
THOMAS L. MASSON 
What an insult it is to our intelligence to tell us that we cannot 


understand any great book that has stood the test of time! 


When I first 


picked up a copy of Plato’s Dialogues I was astonished at their modern- 


ness. 


It seemed to me as if they had just been written. I had hitherto 
thought of Plato as being a “deep” writer. 


I was overjoyed to discover 


that the only part about his dialogues I didn’t understand was the learned 


introduction of Dr. Jowett. 


You may be sure that books that 


stand the test of time are understandable; and you will also discover 
that the writers are very human—even more human than you suspect 
yourself of being—and that they talk plain talk—From That Silver Lining. 


Liberal Hymns 
in the Established Church 


THe Prorpte’s Hymn Book. London and 
Oxford: A. R. Mowbray & Co. Ltd. 

The hymn committee of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, London, has just issued a new 
collection of hymns for use in that church. 
Its small size (8% by 5% inches) and its 
bright red cover make it unusually at- 
tractive, a book one likes to pick up and 
read. In the introductory note the com- 
pilers say: “We realize to-day, more 
clearly than ever before, the harm which 
may be done by the constant répetition 


. of untrue or depressing formule .... 


This knowledge applies especially to hymn- 
singing. We have no right to go on sing- 
ing words we do not believe or approve. 
The fact that we do not attend to them, 
or that we think only of the pretty tune, 
does not prevent the untrue or unlovely 
words from damaging our minds and con- 
sciences.” 

They have, therefore, “left out hymns, 
even very popular hymns, which they be- 
lieve to be doing harm by suggesting false 
views of God, or our own relation to life. 
That,” they continue, “is the first prin- 
ciple which we have tried to follow.” 

This eminently sound and liberal policy 
shames many modern compilers of hymns, 
not all of whom are included in the ranks 
of recognized conservatives. And coming 
from such a source, this compilation is a 
striking evidence of the progress of ra- 
tional views in religion. ‘True, the col- 
lection includes many hymns that even 
“liberal orthodox” congregations would 
hesitate to sing. None the less, the book 
gives encouraging evidence of a ‘dawning 
light. 

A further evidence of the breadth of 
sympathy and freedom from sectarian 
prejudice in this ancient Established 
Chureh is the number of hymns by Ameri- 
can Unitarian authors that have been in- 
eluded. Hosmer, Chadwick, Holmes, Low- 
ell, Satfuel Johnson and Samuel Long- 
fellow, Hdmund Hamilton Sears and Julia 
Ward Howe are here represented. Of 
these, F. L. Hosmer has been most freely 
drawn upon, the hymns from his pen being 
those beginning “O beautiful, my coun- 
try’; “O Light, from age to age the 
same”; “O Thou, in all thy might so far”; 
“Thy kingdom come! on bended knee”; 
and “We pray no more, made lowly wise.” 


Four of Samuel Longfellow’s hymns are 
used, two from Holmes, and one each from 
the other Americans of our household of 
faith. Milton, Sarah F. Adams, and Stop- 
ford Brooke represent Hnglish Unitarian- 
ism, and Whittier, with six of his great 
hymns, still further represents American 
liberalism. 

If Dr. Horder is right in holding that 
hymns, far more than creeds, confessions, 
and articles of faith, represent the real 
life and attitude of the Church Universal, 
this little book is a cheering sign of the 
times. At present it is available only for 
worshipers at St. Martin’s, but the com- 
pilers plan to issue a second edition, “if, 
as we hope, other churches wish to adopt 
it.’ This first and limited edition con- 
tains the words only. The second, soon 
to follow, will include tunes. Welds iL 


Lacks Precision 

SrupDiIgs IN THD LiFD or THN HARLY CHURCH. 
By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.50. 

As the work of an unknown scholar, 
publishing the firstfruits of his studies, 
this book would command sympathetic at- 
tention. But it by no means adequately 
represents the scholarship of so eminent a 
chureh historian as Dr. Foakes-Jackson. 
It is meant for “popular” reading, to be 
sure; its style is light and in the literal 
sense sketchy; it concentrates episodes, 
movements, chapters, notable careers, into 
brief paragraphs. It strives to be read- 
able, and it is. But the brief paragraphs 
often fail to be pungent and to give pre- 
cisely the point at issue. What was 
Cyprian’s position (p. 164)? What was 
the real heresy of the Montanists (pp. 
174 f.) What did Theodotus really stand 
for (pp. 188 f.)? 

The book would be “invaluable to stu- 
dents and lecturers,” says the announce- 
ment on the jacket. It may be doubted 
whether students could successfully pass 
an examination, however simple, on the 
subjects of these concise paragraphs after 
never so diligent a perusal. The same 
jacket-announcement tells us that the book 
includes a treatment of Agnosticism! 

Similar uncorrected errors abound 
throughout the book: we read of Simon 
Magnus, Professor Gwakin, Evergetit as a 
title of Jesus, and the like. These are 
doubtless indications of careless proof- 
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reading; more serious are the frequent 
faults in composition which render sen- 
tences awkward or obscure. What is 
meant by “As regards God, and the teach- 
ings of Jesus, Paul, and John was not 
speculative, but eminently practical” 
(p. 53)? May we not regret such compo- 
sition as “The Incarnation was explained 
less as actual than it appeared. Christ 
was born of the Virgin, but passed through 
her like water does through a pipe.” Such 
quotations could be multiplied. A church 
historian ought not to found conclusions 
(p. 21) on the fact that James the brother 
of Jesus is known as “St. James the Less,” 
since this is the title (Mark xv. 40) of 
quite another James. Exegetical make- 
shifts dictated by Roman Catholic dogma 
form here no criterion. 

It is distasteful to point out flaws. This 
book might have been of real value. Its 
outline of chapters and of paragraphs is 
excellent; this way of presenting to ele- 
mentary readers the main outline of early 
chureh history is altogether admirable. 
The main tendencies are clearly grasped 
and their development positively pre- 
sented. More carefully written and with 
greater precision of statement these 
Studies would excellently serve their pur- 
pose in orienting the non-technical reader 
who wants to know how the Church came 
to share the Roman throne. CR: B! 


Fifty Million “Heathen” 

RAcr PROBLEMS IN THE Now Arrica. By 
Rev. W. OC. Willoughby. New York: Ozford 
University Press. $4.50. 

This book can hardly be too highly 
praised for its breadth of sympathy with 
the fifty million members of the Bantu 
tribes, for its scientific and enlightened 
view of their religion and customs, for its 
frank statement of the ethically weak 
points in the European conquest of Africa, 
and for its idealistic but sane hope that 
the different races may at last get along 
equitably together to the advantage of 
both. 

About two-fifths of the book gives a 
most informing account of Bantu life 
and thought, their belief in spirits, their 
customs, the ever-present woman question, 
the initiation and training of Bantu youth. 
Another two-fifths is devoted to historical 
and social questions, how the Huropean 
nations entered Africa, how greed of gold, 
diamonds, and profits, rather than any 
sense of duty. to backward races, made 
them assume the “White Man’s Burden.” 
Much needed light is thrown on the prob- 
lems of government, of native labor, of 
the practical kind of education needed for 
half-developed races, of the color line and 
mixed marriages. The book closes with 
a very modern and frank discussion of 
what missionaries have done, what they 
have failed to do, and how they could be 
better trained for their difficult and impor- 
tant work. 

It is a book particularly needed by those 
of us who belong to a rather limited and 
even sectional type of liberalism, such as 
Unitarianism mostly is, and who feel that, 
because the idea of saving heathen souls 
has receded into the background of ra- 
tional thought, there is no more worthy 
missionary work to do. While the harm 
done by overemphasizing the creedal and 
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denominational spirit in foreign missions 
is clearly stated, the larger and better side 
of the work is so convincingly set forth 
that even the most frigid and skeptical 
of Modernists must yield, at least in some 
degree, to its appeal. R: 8. L. 


Toward the Natural Explanation 


Tue Rise oF CHRISTIANITY. By Frederick 
Owen Norton. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2.10. : é 

This useful. little text-book is by the 
professor of New Testament Literature 
in Crozer Theological Seminary, a Bap- 
tist institution. It is “intended to present 
an interpretation in narrative form of the 
source materials for the origin and early 
development of Christianity.” The author 
states that “the material of this book has 
been tested for several years in under- 
graduate college classes with gratifying 
results.” 

The book is a remarkable illustration 
of how far modern scholarship has tray- 
eled from the old supernatural toward 
the new natural explanation of the rise 
of Christianity. The virgin birth is not 
mentioned. The miracles are reduced in 
the space allotted to them and also re- 
duced in importance. The controversial 
side of the different resurrection stories is 
lightly passed over, 
placed on the undoubted fact that the 
disciples of Jesus believed that he con- 
tinued to live and had appeared to some 
of them. The whole treatment is of that 
undenominational and impersonal nature 
which might well be used in the account 
of the rise and spread of any of the re- 
ligious moyements of the world. 

While this leaves much of the dramatic 
element out of the story, it also leaves 
both teachers and students free to inter- 
pret the rise of Christianity for them- 
Selves, in an orthodox or a liberal or a 
skeptical way. Plenty of references for 
additional reading are given for the pur- 
pose of encouraging independent judgment. 

' So the book is well fitted for college use 
where the classes contain all varieties of 
religious belief or non-belief. Also it is 
well fitted for use in the advanced classes 
of any liberal church. R. 8S. ZL. 


Hard-Won Achievement 


AN OUTLINE oF THE British LABor “Moyn- 
MENT. By Paul Blanshard. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

The British Labor party’s recent as- 
sumption of the control of the government 
of the United Kingdom gives this volume 
a very timely interest. The political vic- 
tory comes as the result of a long de- 
velopment beginning in 1720, when seven. 
thousand London tailors formed a union 
to raise wages and shorten hours, only to 
be defeated by parliamentary law pro- 
hibiting all such combinations. Mr. Blan- 
shard is an American and describes for 
Americans this long history of hard-won 
achievement together with the organiza- 
tion and policies of British labor, their 
relation to the socialists and to Guild 
Socialism. As he traces what British 
labor has accomplished in the past ten 
years, he predicts what American organ- 
ized labor can do in the next ten. It 
seems an unwarranted assumption, but 
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then, no one expected a labor government 
in London in 1923. The author’s impres- 
sion of British organized labor is ‘a 
solid powerful body of workers progress- 
ing slowly, but inevitably, toward the con- 
trol of British life.” It is the most ad- 
vanced expression of the aspirations of 
Western democracy. EH PR, 


ONE OF THE RARE PORTRAITS OF 
LINCOLN IN MR. RANKIN’S BOOK 


(Copyright J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Slight, but Precious 


INTIMATE CHARACTER SKETCHES OF ABRA- 
HAM LincoLn. By Henry B. Rankin. Phila- 
dephia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.00. 

As Ida M. Tarbell has said, so far as 
Abraham Lincoln is concerned, the remi- 
niscences of grown-ups are almost past. 
It is eminently fitting, therefore, that 
those who are still able to add a line or 
two to the etching which history is draw- 
ing of the great sixteenth President 
should quickly do so. Henry B. Rankin 
entered the law office of Lincoln in 
Springfield as a young man under twenty. 
Lincoln had already become to him a kind 
of legendary hero, for Rankin had been 
born near New Salem, and from his early 
youth he had heard the stories the neigh- 
bors told of Lincoln, who was becoming 
one of the most promising lawyers in the 
State. Rankin remained in Lincoln's office 
until the departure of the President-elect 
for Washington, and during those years 
was thrown into closest intimacy with 
him. 

The sketches that this book gives are 
slight in themselves, and considerable ma- 
terial is added which is available else- 
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where. Nevertheless, the new material, 
however trifling it may seem to be, is in 
fact of great value. Every new story of 
Lincoln which throws light on the char- 
acter and personality of the man is at this 
day priceless. Mr. Rankin has given us 
some revealing pictures. Among the best 
of them are pictures of Lincoln on two 
occasions at Petersburg, Ill, when he was 
giving addresses. The first is a humorous 


sketch of the interruptions suffered pa-- 


tiently by Lincoln when an old backwoods- 
man, James Pantier, came through the 
crowd to say “howdy” to Abe, and to “ax 
about how Mary and the babies were.” 
And the other is a picture of the dominat- 
ing personality of Lincoln when at an- 
other time he talked for two hours to a 
mob that had assembled to howl him 
down, a mob that had vowed that no 
“black Republican” should ever speak in 
that county. Such stories as these touch 


_our hearts, and we are grateful to Mr. 


Rankin for preserving them for us. The 
author is now in his eighty-sixth year. 
- Co Bids 


Like to Heidi 


Vinzi. By Johanna Spyri. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


This idyll, for it is truly that, is the © 


work of her whose Heidi has won a last- 
ing place among the loved things of child- 
hood. 

Vinzi is like to Heidi. The deep pro- 
tecting shadow of the Alps, the happy, 
carefree singing of the Swiss, the quaint- 
ness and beauty of the river valleys, form 
the background for this simple and truly 
beautiful story. Vinzi’s love and yearn- 
ing for music, his devotion to the out- 
doors,—how movyingly it is told! The 
marvel of the Alpine sunrise made musie 
in this boy’s heart, even as it did in Pag- 
anini’s, and who shall say that it will 
not mean as much to those who read of 
Vinzi and the longing that was his? 

G. RB. L. 


Tabloid Reviews 

Tue Eruics or Opium. By Ellen N, La 
Motte. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.75. : 
Here is all the latest information about 
the world’s drug problem, which should 
prove of great value in view of the inter- 
national conference called for next sum- 
mer by the League of Nations to deal with 
it. The key to the whole problem, the 
author believes, is in the producing coun- 
tries, and she gathers together here a 


mass of data regarding each of them. ~- 


The first ‘step toward ending the drug 
evil is to expose it, and the author is 
helping to throw the light of full pub- 
licity upon it. An authoritative book. 


FarrH AnD HEALTH. By Charles R. Brown. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.00. — 


This is a new and revised edition of a 
beok first published fourteen years ago, 
with an added chapter on ‘The Method of 
Coué.” Dr. Brown reminds us of the 
danger of the utter collapse of the mind 
under the pressure of modern activity. 
There is only one way of safety, and this 
is through refreshing contact with the 
sources of spiritual and physical renewal. 
A wise book, which has new value to-day. 


i 
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‘ When Patsy Saved the Day 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Of course the twins never once meant to 
lose sight of Grandpa’s place in the Cali- 
fornia hills. That was what Grandma 
always said when Dolly and Don started 
out to play. “Don’t go out of sight of 
the big red barn.” 

To-day was different. It was a twin 
birthday, and that called for extra cele- 
brating. “I'll fix the very nicest lunch 
yet,” promised Grandma that morning,— 
“fried chicken and jelly tarts, and a 
Saucer pie apiece. We'll save your birth- 
day cake till you get home. You'll be 
extra hungry at supper-time after gee 
discovery trip.” 

Off trotted the twins, qhavienne. like 
the gray squirrels in the woods. “I’m 
going fishing in the brook below the 
waterfall,” Don declared as they puffed 
up a steep trail. 
of trout for supper.” 

“Tll make a playhouse in that little 
cave, and sail pine-cone boats,’ decided 
Dolly. 


“Let’s play we're Indians like Hia- 


watha, and out hunting a deer,” sug- 
gested Don, after the delicious lunch had 
disappeared. “You find some straight 
sticks. I have some twine and I'll make 
bows and arrows.” 

After the make-believe Indians piirted 
over the next hill after a deer Dolly heard 
a startling noise in a thicket. 

“Sh! What’s that?” she whispered, look- 
ing about fearfully. ‘Maybe it’s a Yreal 
live deer. Do they—bite?” 

Don acted very brave, though secretly 
he wondered whether it was a grizzly 
bear. Just as he drew his bow and arrow 
to defend Dolly, a meek old cow stuck her 
head out of the bushes and said. ‘“‘“Moo-oo !” 

“T knew what it was,” said Don, with 
a long breath of relief. 

“QO Don! There’s a little rabbit up by 
that rock!” Doliy pointed out just then. 
The rabbit saw Don first and went hop- 
ping up the trail, his cottontail bobbing 
aliead in plain sight. Away went the 
Indians on a _ sure-enough chase. Of 
course the smart bunny popped into.a hole 
among some friendly brier bushes, and 
the children halted, breathless. 

Dolly gave one wild glance around. 
“QO Don! I can’t see Grandpa’s red barn 
at all. Where are we?” 

Don stared long and hard. Then he 
looked just as he felt—very odd. He 
ecouldn’t tell Dolly where they were. You 
never can when you're lost. 
mustn’t frighten Dolly. 

“Oh, it’s over this way!” he said care- 
lessly. “There were lots of big pines and 
boulders.” 

However, in the hills there seem to be 
nothing but pines and rocks, and it is very 
easy to get lost. For a long time the 
twins wandered in one direction after an- 
other, getting more and more bewildered. 
Never once did they sight that old red 
barn, their guidepost. 

rete was no cry-baby, but tt. was hard 


“Maybe I’ll catch a mess” 


But he: 


to keep the tears out of sight where they 
belonged. It would soon be dark; her 
legs hurt like toothache; and in spite of 
that good lunch, both were hungry again. 

“S’pose we have to stay in the woods 
all night,’ wailed’ Dolly, at last giving 
up and dropping down on a rock. “S’pose 
supper-time comes and we aren’t there 
for our birthday cake. How will poor 
Grandma feel?” 

Don blinked hard. He knew very well 
how he would feel, out in the cold dark 
with perhaps coyotes howling close 
enough to give a fellow the creeps. “I’m 
going to climb that great big boulder and 
look down in the valley,’ he said bravely. 
His legs ached dreadfully, but he managed 
to reach the rocky lookout. A second 
later Dolly brightened up to hear him 
sing out: “Say, it’s all right, Dolly! I 
can see a plain road down there and 


tlere’s a horse trotting along. I just 
believe it’s Uncle Sam’s Patsy. Hurry, 
and let’s try to stop her.” . 


Now Uncle Sam worked at a mine up 
the valley and he had ridden Patsy up 
that morning. ' Sometimes, when Patsy 
was needed at home, Uncle Sam turned 
her loose and headed her toward the 
ranch. » Then the cleyer pony would trot 
and gallop straight back to Grandpa’s all 
by herself. 

Down the gravelly slope scrambled the 
excited twins, calling “Patsy!” at the 
top of their lungs. It Was Patsy and she 
knew the children, who often fed her 
goodies and sometimes rode her-about the 
ranch. They climbed on her back, the 
happiest twins in the West. Patsy nick- 
ered and.eyed them as if saying, “Too 
bad you humans haven't horse sense !” 

“Patsy’s going to have some of our 
birthday cake,’ Dolly told Grandma when 
they reached home at dark. “We'll never 
go far from the red barn as long as we 
live, will we. Don? It’s no fun being 
lost. What if Patsy hadn’t. known the 
way home?” 

“But you see,.I did!” whinnied Patsy, 
comfortingly. : 

[All rights reserved] 


Listen to the Rain 


Listen to the Rain! 
Hear the merry sounds it makes 
As it falls and slides and shakes 
From the eaves into the street, 

. Where its million tiny feet 
Hurry, hurry past the door, 
Followed by a million more! 


Listen to the Rain! 
How it gurgles with delight, 


Hurling from its dizzy height, 
Falling straight and falling true, 
Faster now and louder, too— 


See! The tardy drops and small 
Cannot keep the pace at all! 
—Isabel H. Mackay. 


Sentence Sermon 


All creation dwells in Thee, 
And Thy great life through all doth flow. 
—Thomas W. Higginson. 
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The Annual Concert 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


There’s an orchestra that I love to hear, 
It is tuning up to-day ; 

The artists choose the spring of the year; 

Concerts are broadcasted far and near— 
For the whole wide world they play. 


There’s an overture that is ever new; 
At its first sweet notes we thrill. 

A feast of music for me, for you, 

We listen and wait the winter through, 
With the meadow, the wood and hill. 


So we welcome the sound of drum and fife, 
The drum of the early show’rs, 
While with homing songsters the earth is 
rife, 
And the wind’s shrill trumpet awakes to 
life 
The lovely, slumb’ring flow’rs. 
Then welcome the wind, the rain, and the 
sleet, 
And the earliest, timid tune! 
For they start that overture, glad and 
sweet, 
With Springtime dancing on fairy feet, 
And-they lead to the paths of June. 


& 
The Queen of the Wood-People 


CHARLOTTE BH. WILDER 


Hyerybody in the forest loved the little 
dryad who had her home in the big hol- 
low tree near the waterfall. When any 
of the wood-people happened to scurry by 
her door, they would always stop a min: 
ute to poke their heads in and call: “Oh, 
Miss Dryada, are you there? Can’t you 
come too?” 

And usually she was there, and would 
scamper down from the attic in the top 
branches or up from the cellar in the 
underground roots and with a swing of her 
tattered skirts hop along with her friends. 

It was rather sad about Miss Dryada’s 
clothes. She was such a merry little 
fairy, with such a bright flyaway head, 
that she never looked out for herself 
properly. She gave the big pot of gold 
that she found at the end of the rain- 
bow to the chipmunk’s children, and she 
promised away all the nuts on her tree be- 
fore they were even ripe. So of course 
she had no pennies at all to spend on 
herself. Everybody else in the forest 
seemed to be fitted out with feathers or 
fur, but Miss Dryada was a little half- 
human fairy who came blowing in one 
night, perfectly dreriched, riding on the 
tip of a lightning flash. 

“That was in the late autumn, so she 
gathered some old leaves and twisted their 
tough brown stems together, until she 
made a brown dress with ragged edges, 
that crackled when she walked. But Miss 
Dryada hardly ever walked ; she always 
danced along, with her tiny bare feet 
twinkling over the moss. 

One day the wood-people had a picnic. 
The beeS took the lunch along in their 
honey-baskets, and the crickets and mos- 
quitoes promised to provide the music. 
Of course the fireflies were there, to lead 
the way home after dark, but Will-o’-the- 
Wisp was locked up before they started, so 
that he could not lead any one astray. 
They played all the games that wood- 
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One Monday 


REBECCA HELMAN 


I washed my dollie’s clothes to-day 
And hung them on the line; 

A few of them were dark and rough, 
But most of them were fine. 


Dear Clarabella sat and watched 
Me as I washed her clothes; 

I had to stop only one time 
To cover up her toes. 


After the clothes were on the line 
I swung on the garden gate—- 
When I came back again, my wash 
Was in a dreadful state! 


The line was dragging on the ground; 
One pretty dress was torn; 

Kit-cat was having the most glorious time 
She had since she was born! 


be 


people play, while Miss Dryada sat up on 
a big rock and was queen, and judge of 
the races. The tortoise won the cross- 
country race, of course, but there was 
almost trouble when the dish ran away 
with the spoon. 

There was real trouble right after 
lunch, for two visitors came who had not 
been invited. They were a black thunder- 
cloud and a stinging cold wind. The furry 
ereatures only fluffed out their coats and 
felt cozy, but all the animals decided it 
would be best to gather in a big cave near 
by, and wait there until the rain was 
over. 

But little Miss Dryada began to shiver. 
She danced and waved her arms in the 
air to warm herself, but the more she 
frolicked about, the more she shivered. 
Her thin dress crackled so that it sounded 
like a tiny hailstorm in a cave, and her 
feet grew blue and stiff. 

All the wood-people gathered around her, 
saying: “Winter is here. What shall we 
do to help our Queen?” x 

“T’ll give her some fur,” said the bear. 

“T’ll let her have my tail feathers,” said 
the pheasant. 

“You can use my quills for needles, and 
sew her a dress,” said the porcupine. 

“T will spin her all the thread she 
wants,” said the spider. 

“She can borrow some of my scent,” 
said the skunk, but at that they put him 
out of the meeting. 

So Miss Dryada huddled down under the 
eagle’s big wing, while the dress was being 
made. The ants swarmed over the ground, 
bringing the materials in their mouths 
and laying them together; the spiders 
wove the hairs of the fur to make a soft 
shining fabric, and at least fifty squirrels 
sent the quill needles flashing in and out, 
sewing up the seams; Molly Cottontail 
gave white fur to edge the collar and 
cuffs; the glow-worms rubbed their light 
over the acorn buttons so that they shone 
like lanterns; the spiders put tiny cob- 
web pockets on; and the humming-birds, 
who were just ready to journey south- 
ward, made a cap, shaped like a nest, of 
pine-needles and feathers, with a shining 
button on the top. Some one brought two 
lady’s-slippers for her feet, and foxgloves 
for her hands. So when the dress was 
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done, every animal had given a bit of 
something to help make that shining gown 
that lay spread out on the moss like a 
lovely warm flower-petal. p 

Then fifty birds flew down and lifted 
the dress carefully in their bills, so that 
it swelled out in the wind like a balloon, 
and slipped it over Miss Dryada’s head. 
At the same time, the old owl, wisest of all 
ereatures, flew down to a rock, blinked 
his eyes three times, turned about three 
times, and said “Tu-whit, tu-whoo” three 
times, three times. 

At that moment, Miss Dryada saw a 
bluebird, whose feathers were wet and 
sleek with the rain. She put her hands 
up and tried to pull off the dress so that 
she could cover him with it. But it would 
not come off, and all the animals, even 
the bluebird, joined hands and danced 
round her, laughing. And they sang, the 
bear in a bass growl, and the birds in a 
sweet soprano, the bees making an ac- 
companiment with a loud humming. This 
is what they sang: 

You cannot give it away, for we 

Have wished it tightly on, you see, 

For you are our Queen, and our Queen must be 
Pressed very, very elegantly. 


[All rights reserved] 


Monticello 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foun- 
dation, co-operating with many influential 
organizations in every State in the Union, 
is conducting a nation-wide campaign to 
raise enough money not only to buy 
Monticello (the old home of Thomas 
Jefferson near Charlottesville, Va.), but 
to provide for its adequate upkeep as a 
national memorial. 

The Foundation’s plan is to allow each 
year three American citizens who have 
rendered distinguished service to hu- 
manity in science, education, or govern- 
ment, to occupy Monticello, each for a 
period of three months. The Board of Re- 
gents, which will be in charge of Mon- 
ticello, will choose the three Americans 
thus honored, who will be known as the 
“Guests of the Nation.” 


Breakfast 


Two noted men of letters, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, and Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 
have disputed in friendly fashion the ques- 
tion, What is the best breakfast? Ches- 
terton says: “If there is one thing that 
would justify armed assault on the United 
States, it is this attempt to introduce the 
American diet on the British breakfast- 
table. The Americans sleep in hothouses 
and wake up so thirsty that they are 
obliged to devour quantities of fresh 
fruit and drink gallons of water, but it 
isn’t breakfast. If there is one glorious 
thing in England which must never die, 
it is the breakfast of bacon and eggs.” 

In reply, Shaw, who is fond of Ameri- 
ean grapefruit and oranges which find 
their way to English markets, says, “Now 
if Chesterton had attacked buckwheat 
cakes and molasses I should have sym- 
pathized, but fresh fruit! My mouth 
waters.” 
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Edison Answers 
Newspapers’ Questionnaire 


Thomas Alva Edison, American inventor, 
celebrated his seyenty-seventh birthday 
at his laboratory at West Orange, N.J., 
on February 11. On this occasion Mr. 
Edison, who uses his own questionnaires 
when hiring men, answered unhesitatingly 
twenty-eight questions which newspaper 
men put to him. Some of the questions, 
and the answers given by Mr. Edison, 
follow. 

Where will we get power when coal and 
oil are gone? Sun, wind, tides, vegetable 
growth. 

Will radio in time supplant wire tele- 
phones? No, : : 

Will radio broadcasting supplant news- 
papers? Wo. 

Will air travel ever supersede ‘trains 
and ships? Wo. 

Will there ever be an interplanetary 
comunication? J don’t think so. 

Does the world grow better or worse 
or is the nature of man fixed? J?#’s slowly 
growing better. The percentage of fine 
people is gradually increasing. ‘ 

Does an American college offer as good 
an education as turning a boy loose in a 
library? College forces a young man to 
learn at least something when he doesn't 


- want to. 


How does it feel to be seventy-seven? 
How do you account for the fact that 
you are still a useful unit of humanity, 
while most men of your age have long 
since ceased their activities? J feel about 
the.same now as I did at forty, but I am 
more awkward. I never hurt my body 
machine by stuffing it with a mass of food 
not necessary to supply of power of loco- 
motion. 

Do you still believe in questionnaires in 
hiring men? Yes, but other things must 
be used as well. The questionnaire elimi- 
nates the unfit to a certain extent, but 
something more is needed to select good 
men. ' 

What application of electricity not yet 
worked out would be of greatest benefit 
to humanity? Farm pover and trans- 
portation. 

Can you tell us briefly what your phi- 
losophy of life is? Work, bringing out 
the secrets of nature and applying them _ 
for the happiness of man, and looking on 
the bright side of everything. 

Do you feel any older than on your last 
birthday, and how many more birthdays 
do you hope to continue at work? Not 
a day: I think I am good for, say, ten 
years yet. ; 


‘George Washington Says 


A slender acquaintance with the world 
must convince every man that actions, 
not words, are the true criterion of the 
attachment of friends; and that the most 
liberal professions of good-will are very 
far from being the surest marks of it. 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire, called con- 
science. 

The aggregate happiness of society, 
which is best promoted by the practice of 
a virtuous policy, is, or ought to be, the 
end of all government. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Mr. .Cabot 
March 3, 1924. 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have read with dismay my interview 
with your good Mr. Cotton, published in 
your issue of February 21, reporting the 
substance of about an hour’s pleasant 
ehat some weeks ago. I must begin by 
saying that I do not question the accuracy 
with which he reported my statements of 
fact and opinion. The opinions expressed 
fairly represent my views, but I mis- 
stated many of the facts. 

Of course, it was not my intention. to 
mislead any one. But that is not the 
point. Misstatements of fact sometimes 
do most damage to the person who makes 
them. When the purpose is not inten- 
tional deception, they are commonly the 
result either of an instinct to dramatize 
a situation and make it vivid, or of the 
slackness of a tired mind, too lazy to 
search out and deliver the exact fact, and 
which, therefore, gives you what is handy, 
so to speak. This is a habit of mind 
that grows and will ultimately make one 
unable to distinguish fact from fancy. 
When that time arrives he is unserviceable 
to other people. 

But this habit can be controlled. Deter- 
mination can check it and can even make 
it useful, for it sometimes comes from an 

- uncommon power to dramatize facts which 


if combined with patient veracity will 


set them to work. I seem, however, to 
have failed at both; for my loose handling 
of fact has weakened, if not destroyed, 
the effect which I desired to produce. 
For example, I am quoted as saying that 
ten years ago the doctors gave me only 
thirty days to live. That is not true. 
Ten years ago I first showed symptoms of 
a very dangerous disease, but I was not 
at that time very sick. That came years 


later as a result of another ailment. I. 


was for a short time very ill, but while 
the prognosis was dismal, life was a mat- 
ter of months and not of days. 

Again, the statements about my present 
business affairs are misleading. A special 
partnership, such as mine in White, Weld 
& Company, is an arrangement under 
which the special partner has nothing 
whatever to do with the partnership 
business; his only contribution being his 
special capital, which in my case is a 
small sum; As to the amount of the 
trust funds which I manage I was mis- 
quoted. I said “one million” and not 
“some millions.”. 

It is an exaggeration to say that it 
takes me an hour to prepare for every 
minute that I speak in public. My care- 
fully prepared addresses of twenty to 
thirty minutes take me, as nearly as I 
can estimate, about ten hours to prepare. 

I think Mr. Cotton misunderstood my 
reference to my business associates. This 
does not refer to partners or co-directors, 
but rather to my business competitors 
and the general run of business men with 
whom I came in contact. 

While it is true that I worked exces- 
sively for a good many years, I never 
worked twenty hours out of twenty-four, 


3 except for short periods, and never seven New York, Charles R, Brown of Yale, $1,218.75 


days a week for many weeks on end. If 
I have given the impression that I have 
studied and mastered the works of all 
the world’s thinkers for three thousand 
years, it is false, and it is not what I 
meant at any time to say. My knowledge 
is the result of discursive reading only. 
I intended to say that what I had gleaned 
from my reading of books written during 
that period had made, that impression 
on me. 

I will not burden you with more de- 
tails. These are more than enough. You 
will do me a great favor if you will 
allow me to make through your paper 
this correction and to ask for forgiveness. 


Boston, Mass. Pump Casor. 


Replying to Mr. Cabot 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I wish I could fathom the philosophy of 
“knocking the clergy”! Or even more, I 
wish I could discover the rationale of 
“swatting the church.” I am not sur- 


‘prised when evil men do this. I am deeply 


interested and often truly entertained 
when particular types of ministers are 
cleverly held up to satire by novelists. I 
would not for anything give up Dickens’s 
“Mr. Chadband,’ nor some of the por- 
traits drawn by Trollope, George Eliot, 
Charlotte Bronté, and masters of later 
date. That particular clergymen, and 
even all of us in certain of our moods, are 
the legitimate prey of ridicule and satire, 
I freely grant. And. there are some who 
are the fair prey of sterner condemnation 
than satire. 

And as for the church itself much the 
same may be said. 

But I rubbed my eyes in grief and sur- 
prise when in your issue of February 21 
I read Philip Cabot’s stricture, a broad- 
side against both church and clergy: I 
am not here replying to Mr. Cabot; least 
of all would I belittle the honest conclu- 
sion of a Boston layman who in the past 
year has so strongly come to the defense 
of the spiritual life among men, and ut- 
tered a rallying-ery that has commanded 
the gratitude of all of us. 

Mr. Cabot says to your interviewer, 
“You ask me what the church is doing 
to help—practically nothing. The church 
lacks leadership. A transformation is at 
hand. The laymen are going to take the 
lead. They are going to say to their 
priests, ‘You must step out, to make way 
for real prophets.’ The leaders we are 
going to make use of are not the men 
now standing in the pulpits. They are the 
masters of invention, of industry, of com- 
merece, of philosophy. They will direct 
a laymen’s movement for world regenera- 
tion beside which the present leadership 
in the church will sink to pigmy size.” 

Is it true? If true, then Mr. Cabot 
should have a larger platform from which 
to speak than even the revered CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER gives him. The A. U. A. is se- 
riously obligated, if this is true, to send 
Mr. Cabot on a preaching tour. Steps 
should be taken at once to call for the 
resignation of Samuel McChord Crothers 
of Cambridge, Harry Emerson Fosdick of 
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Samuel A. Eliot of Boston, and many an- 
other. 

Really, Sir, hasn’t the game gone far 
enough? Is there any more profit to be 
had from this sort of thing? Is it not 
time that, without covering up the fail- 
ures of the Church of God, we all jumped 
in and pulled the oars together? Is it 
possible to draw sustenance from the 
breasts of a mother and at the same time 
kick her with our loose feet? 

I would hesitate to add one word that 
might in any way seem to depreciate Mr. 
Cabot’s enthusiasm; but, through many 
years of study of men, I have always no- 
ticed that if a man finds a dollar on the 
street he makes much ado about it, for- 
getting that the citizen who passes by has 
several dollars in his pocket but makes 
no mention of them except to use them 
when needed. We are all tremendously 
grateful that out of a long business career 
Mr. Cabot was at last found of God. But 
there are simple souls in hamlet and city 
to whom Mr. Cabot’s new joy has been 
their bread and meat for years. Abbé 
Loisy used to say, “The present is not 
shot out of a pistol”; and we may rever- 
ently add that God was not just dis- 
covered yesterday. 

This is a letter. I trust that it may act 
merely aS a suggestion clear in meaning. 
Let no one think that I do not rejoice in 
Mr. Cabot’s splendid messages in the 
Atlantic. GEORGE Rees PARKER, 

Newton CyntER, MAss. 


Grateful Acknowledgment 


To the Editor of Ton CurisTIAN RBHGISTHR :— 

On January 17, 1924, the undersigned 
made an appeal for a minister suffering 
from a serious illness. We gratefully ac- 
knowledge the generous response. With 
other resources now available, the amount 
received will assure the minister and his 
wife support until next January at the 
rate paid him by his parish. 

We wish to express our deep apprecia- 
tion of the sympathy and understanding, 
and the gifts which came so promptly in 
answer to our appeal. 

RopERIicK STEBBINS. 
Curtis W. REESE. 


Boston, Mass. Louis ©. CornisH. 
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Greetings to Bishop Ferencz 


On the ninetieth anniversary of his birth 


Unitarians throughout the world, on 
Wednesday, March 19, will commemorate 
the ninetieth birthday of Bishop Joseph 
Ferencz of Transylvania by taking 
thought on the honorable history and 
present sufferings of the churches whose 
destinies he has guided for nearly fifty 
years. In recognition of the anniversary, 
the American Unitarian Association and 
Meadville Theological School forwarded 
to him at the Unitarian College in Kol- 
ozsvar messages of congratulation for his 
conspicuous services. 

Active since the Protestant Revolution, 
these churches in Transylvania are the 
oldest organized Unitarian congregations 
in the world. Francis David became 
their first bishop in 1568. Since the 
World War they have been persecuted 
severely by the Roumanians, who have 
confiscated the endowments of all the 
minority churches and schools. Only the 
assistance coming from other countries 
has enabled these minorities to continue 
with a fighting chance for success in 
the struggle. Two years ago one hun- 
dred Unitarian churches of the United 
States and Canada adopted a similar 
number of Transylvanian congregations, 
establishing communications and sending 
money which enables the overseas 
churches to go on with their work. 

This was the message sent to Bishop 
Ferencz by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, signed by the President, Dr. Sam- 


uel A. Eliot, the Secretary, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, and the Treasurer, Henry H. 
Fuller: 


“We, the undersigned, acting in the 
name of the Officers and Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, and on 
behalf of the Unitarian Churches of the 
United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada, affectionately salute 
you on the occasion of your ninetieth 
birthday. 

“We are grateful that for nearly half 


a century the affairs of our sister 
churches in Transylvania have been 
guided by your wisdom and patience. We 


are keenly aware of the overwhelming 
difficulties of your position in the -trou- 
bled years since the close of the Great 
War, and we applaud the dignity and 
courage with which you have maintained 
the rights of the churches against deter- 
mined assaults. We acclaim the stead- 
fastness of your faith and the constancy 
of your hope, and inspired by your ex- 
ample we pledge anew our loyalty to our 
common cause.” 

The faculty of Meadville Theological 
School sent this greeting to Bishop 
Ferencz: 

“The Faculty of the Meadville Theologi- 
eal School, learning that on the 19th 
of March next you are to celebrate the 
ninetieth anniversary of your _ birth, 
wishes to join your numerous friends 
throughout the world in an expression of 
devout thanksgiving to God that you have 
been permitted for nearly threescore years 
and ten to render conspicuous service to 


the Unitarian churches of Transylvania, 
both as minister and bishop, and that 
through the Unitarian College of Kolozs- 
vir and other agencies you have effectively 
promoted the cause of sound theological 
scholarship. 

“It is a source of profound regret and 
grief to us that the fortunes of the Col- 
lege have been impaired, the future of the 
Transylvanian churches made insecure, 
and your own work as Bishop rendered in- 
expressibly difficult by the political perse- 
cutions which the churches and College 
have suffered. It is our prayer that you 
may be spared to see the fruition of your 
long labors in the rehabilitation of the 
churches and the College and the return 
of religious freedom to your beloved 
country.” 


Starving German Children 
Theme of General Allen 


Maj.-Gen. Henry T. Allen, formerly com- 


manding officer of the American forces on _ 


the Rhine, filled several speaking engage- 
ments in Boston, Mass., February 25 and 
26, to describe and urge support of the 
work of the American Committee for Re- 
lief of German Children, of which he is 
chairman. 

Accompanying General Allen was Dr. 
Ernest Lyman Mills, who told of the ap- 
palling conditions in Germany as he had 
observed them in January while on a sur- 
vey made at the request of the Federal 
Council of Churches: Two other actual 
observers of conditions in that country 
who haye spoken in Boston are Miss 
Ruth Fry, executive of the English War 
Victims’ Relief and Committee for Inter- 
national Service, and Dr. Alice Salomon, 
the “Jane Addams of Germany.” 

The American Committee for Relief 
of German Children is appealing for 


$10,000,000 with which to provide one ~- 


warm meal a day to not less than 
2,000,000 undernourished and _ starving 
children in Germany. The American 
Friends Service Committee, already feed- 
ing 650,000 German children one meal 
a day largely at the expense of the Ger- 
man Government, will have full charge 
of the purchasing, transportation, and dis- 
tribution of food provided by the funds 
which General Allen’s committee procure. 
Secretary Herbert Hoover in a report last 
December is quoted as saying that 
20,000,000 Germans are in danger of star- 
vation, many of them children born since 
the war. 


New Parsonage at Florence, Mass. 


At a meeting held on February 10 by the 
Free Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
of Florence, Mass., it was voted to buy 
the Otis property which adjoins the lot on 
which the church building is situated. 


‘This purchase will not only provide a 


residence for the minister, but will per- 
mit of future developments for social and 
recreational purposes. Possession will not 
be taken until later in the spring. 
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‘Special Lenten Sovvicas! 


Many Unitarian churches throughout 
the country are observing the Lenten sea- 
son, either through a special series of 
services and sermons or through co-opera- 
tion with other churches in such services. 

At Urbana, IIl., pastors of Presbyterian, 


Unitarian, Baptist, Methodist, and Con- 


gregational churches in the neighborhood 
of the University of Illinois campus are 
joining in a series of Friday vesper ser- 
vices throughout Lent. Unitarian min- 
isters who will preach at daily Lenten 
services held in Keith’s Theatre, Boston, 
Mass., are Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight. Preachers already sched- 
uled for a similar series in Ail Souls 
Unitarian Church, New York City, in- 
elude Dr. Minot Simons, Rey. DuBois 
Padgham, Rev. Edwin Fairley, Rey. 
Hilary C. Richardson, Rey. Elizabeth 
Padgham, Rev. Edwin Fairley, Rev. 
George MacKay, and Rev. Edgar S. Wiers. 

The First and Second Unitarian 
churches in Brooklyn are uniting in Len- 
ten services in the Church of the Saviour. 
The Church of the Saviour will also 
unite with other Brooklyn churches in | 
daily services in Holy Trinity. Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., observed 
Ash Wednesday with a program of six- 
teenth-century church music and a brief 
address by Dr. Paul Revere i 
the minister. 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker, ei corde 
at Newton Center, Mass., is preaching a 
series of Lenten sermons on the following 
topics: “Liberalism, Modernism, Devo- 
tionalism,” ‘Shall We Abolish the Word 
‘Sin’?” “Shall We Keep the Word ‘Con- 
version’?” “Shall We Abandon the Word 
‘Faith’?” “Shall We Discard the Word 
‘Prayer’?” “Shall We Dismiss the Word 
‘Jesus’?” “Shall We Surrender the Word 
‘Character’?” “Shall We Actualize the 
Word ‘Immortality’ ?’ 


Our Cotemporaries Say— 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is appraised 
as ‘‘the ablest liberal paper in the country” 
by the Watchman-Examiner, leading fun- 
damentalist organ of the Baptist Church, 
in an editorial on “Different and Antag- — 
onistic Religions.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, published 
by the Reformed Church in America, re- 
cently reprinted an article from THE 
ReEGIsteR, “How Not to Neglect Church 
News.” In reprinting it, the editor says 
that it may have a possible effect “in 
the time element” in sending articles or 
news items to the Intelligencer. He adds, 
and THe REGISTER seconds, this admoni- 
tion: ; 

“Something that has already, really, 
happened is news, and should be recorded 
before it becomes stale and antique. And, 
further, news needs no embroidering with 
adjectives or adverbs. ‘Splendid,’ ‘won- 
derfully successful,’ ‘crowded to the doors,’ 
ete., no matter how true they are, take 
up valuable space, and are abyays eut 
out of copy.” 


ie 
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Speakers are Announced 
for Dr. Eliot Luncheon 


At the luncheon to be given by the 


‘Unitarian Club at the Hotel Somerset, 


Boston, Mass., March 15, at 1.15 P.m., in 
honor of Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s ninetieth 
birthday, three speakers will dwell on 
Dr. Eliot’s services as a Unitarian for 
the cause of liberal religious thought. 
They are Dr. Minot Simons, minister of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, New York 
City; Hon. Leslie C. Cornish, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Maine; and 
Dr. George A. Gordon, minister of Old 
South Church, Boston. Dr. Eliot will 
respond. 

The luncheon program will also include 
yocal and instrumental music. A notice 
sent out by William T. Reid, Jr., the 
secretary of the Club, reminds members 
of their privilege of inviting, in addition 
to luncheon guests, other guests for the 
speaking only, which will begin about 2.15. 


Editor and Clergyman Dies 


Rey. Walter Abram Stevens, editor and 
Unitarian minister, aged ninety years, has 
died in Huntington, LI. As a boy he 
was apprenticed to the printer’s art. AS 
a young man of twenty-one he was editor 
of the Warren Ledger, in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, and later of the Newark 
North American in Ohio. 

Leaving the editorial desk, he studied 
theology in the Meadville (Pa.) Theologi- 
eal School, and as a Unitarian minister 
he was first settled in Manchester, N.H., 
and later in Cambridge, Mass. For one 
year he served as librarian of the Har- 
yard Law School, resigning to become 
associate editor of the Indew, a free reli- 
gious journal published first in Toledo, 
Ohio, and later in Boston, Mass. For 
twenty-five “years he was chief proof- 
reader and literary adviser of the Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, in which capacity 
he was in close association with many of 
the literary men and women. of this 
country. 

After retiring from the University Press 
he was associated with Dr. William J. 
Rolfe in editing the New Century Shake- 
speare. 


Mrs. Budlong on Extensive Tour 


During March and April, Mrs. Minna C. 
Budlong, national field secretary of the 
Women’s Alliance, will visit Alliance 
branches in British Columbia and the 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain re- 
gions. In these visits she will give what- 
ever help may be needed in extending and 
strengthening the influence of the 
branches; she will work to strengthen 
each branch both as a local influence 
and as an integral unit of the national or- 
ganization, striving to promote continued 
cordial and efficient co-operation between 
the branches and the national head- 
quarters. 

Wer March itinerary consists of Van- 
couver and Victoria, B.C.; Bellingham, 
Seattle, and Spokane, Wash.; Portland, 
Salem, and Eugene, Ore.; San Francisco, 
Palo Alto, Fresno, Alameda, and Santa 


Cruz, Calif. During April she will at- 
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tend the Pacific Coast Conference in San 
Francisco, April 8-10, and visit Alliances 
in Sacramento, Woodland, San José, 
Berkeley, Oakland, Santa Barbara, Long 
Beach, Hollywood, Pasadena, San Diego, 
Santa Ana, Redlands, Poniona, and Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Pueblo and Colorado Springs, Col. 


Young People Give Skilled 
_. Performance of “Thank-U” 


Standards for future dramatic produc- 
tions of the Young People’s Religious 
Union were definitely advanced. during 
Young People’s Week, when, on February 
28 and March 1, “Thank-U” was played 
to audiences which filled almost to capac- 
ity the Fine Arts Theatre in Boston, Mass. 
The performance was generally conceded 
to have approached professional smooth- 
ness and skill. Proceeds of the ticket 
sale will go to finance the work of the 
Union. 

The part of the rector, sensitive, ideal- 
istic, yet a forceful and gifted preacher, 
was admirably interpreted by Bertram 
K. Little. Miss Hdith B. Williams was 
charming as the rector’s niece. Her un- 
usually good voice and excellent stage 
presence are exceptional in an amateur. 
Bernard Barton was engaging and whole- 
some as the young hero. 

The three “leads” were well supported. 
The comedy element was brought out 
effectively by the vestry, whose meetings 
were enlivened by Abner Norton (Donald 
Keyes). His humorous interpretation of 
the secretary brought many laughs from 
the audience. Charles Bolster as Dr. 
Cobb was a hearty and likable champion 
of the rector’s cause. In excellent con- 
trast to him was A. Devereaux Chester- 
ton as the pompous senior warden. The 
three other vestrymen, Allen B. Thomp- 
son, Carl H. Baker, and Donald Robinson, 
cleverly portrayed their character parts. 
Wayne Latham won applause by his skill- 
ful portrayal of the reformed drunkard. 
An irascible father of the hero was 
Thomas Hoag, who “gets mad all. the 
time” and yet has a bluntly likable way 
with him. The village busybody was 
acted with snap and humor by Hleanor 
M. Stanley. J. Russell Wood as “Monte 
Jones,” the youthful adorer, and Mathilde 
Lehmann as “Gladys,” his sister, were 
reminiscent of Booth Tarkington, and 
won much favor. The part of their gos- 
siping and domineering mother was real- 
istically taken by Mildred Bickmore. The 
servants’ parts were made effective by 
Marjorie Brown, Louis F. Merrill, aud 
Charles *‘H. Hurst. 


Reading Church fe: 
Has Housewarming 


Formal dedication of the “community 
hall” in the basement of the recently com- 
pleted Unitarian church at Reading, Mass., 
February 17, was in the nature of a house- 
warming, with a dinner prepared and 
served by the men of the church. An ad- 
dress was given by Isaac W. Morton of 
Reading, chief justice of the Woburn Dis- 


trict Court. 
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Membership of Modernists 


in Orthodox Church Debated 


“Ought the Modernist to Leave the 
Orthodox Church?” was the question de- 
bated by Rev. Ernest Caldecott, minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Church in Schen- 
ectady, N.Y., and Rev. B. Malcolm Harris, 
minister of the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Albany, N.Y., who spoke, March 2, in the 
chureh at Troy. In the course of the 
diseussion it was revealed that Mr. Calde- 
cott was a former Methodist minister, 
Mr. Harris a Baptist minister, and Rey, 
Henry G. Smith, who presided, a former 
Presbyterian minister. 

Mr. Caldecott contended that honesty, 
ethics, and truth demanded that the mod- 
ernist should leave the orthodox church. 
“Morality,” he declared, “requires him 
to leave that organization in observance 
of whose creeds he is pledged to live, 
and cannot live.” 

Defending the modernist who remained 
in the church, Mr. Harris said that this 
was a “moral question” which the man 
himself should alone decide, and pointed 
out that the orthodox church has always 
had the conservative and liberal parties 
and that it was largely a matter of 
“church politics” which party at a given 
time was in the majority. It is perfectly 
moral, he contended, for a minister to 
attempt to liberalize his congregation, 
and he cited the early Unitarian move- 
ment as a case in point. 

In reply to Mr. Caldecott’s charge that 
the man with modernist views who con- 
tinued in the orthodox church while not 
accepting its creeds was stealing church 
property. Mr. Harris said this would be 
so if the church had always been of one 
mind. ‘The church, he Said, might be 
consistent, but it is not. - 


$500 for Best Sermon 


A prize of $500 is being. offered by 
World’s Work for the best sermon sub- 
mitted to the editors by April 1. Theo- 
logical argument is barred, but “any kind 
of sermon that makes real the spiritual 
life to doubting, or anxious, or weary 
human hearts, is welcome.” Manuscripts 
may be of any length less than 4,000 


‘words. 


Mrs. Harriet Eleanor Bush 


Mrs. Harriet Eleanor Bush, widow of 
Rev. James S. Bush, former Unitarian 
minister, died February 27 at the home 
of her son-in-law, Robert A. Woods, in 
Boston, Mass. She was born in Savannah, 
Ga., in 1829, and as a young girl resided 
with her mother and sisters in New York. . 
She married Rey. James S8. Bush, and 
after his period of active pastorates they 
moved to Concord, Mass., where they were 
interested in the work of the School of 
Philosophy. Mr. Bush died in 1890, Dur- 
ing the last few years Mrs. Bush made 
her home with her son-in-law and daugh- 
ter in Boston. Although in her ninety- 
fifth year, she kept in touch with public 
events and current literature, and within 
a year read through H. G. Wells’s “His- 
tory of the World” with critical delight. 
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Eight Churches Join 
Record Attendance List 
Hight churches appeared in February 
for the first time on the list of thirty 
which have made the most notable in- 
erease in. church attendance, according 
to records furnished to headquarters of 
the Laymen’s League by the chapters in 
189 churches, in the League’s Church At- 
tendance Campaign. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that some which-haye been displaced 
will be restored as soon as their records 
are received. On returns to February 1, 
the leaders in the three classes are as 
follows: 


Class A (previous attendance of more 

* than 100): 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Washington, D.C.; New York City (All 
Souls); Denver, Col.; New York City 
(West Side); Philadelphia, Pa. (First) ; 
Boston, Mass. (Second) ; St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Boston, Mass. (King’s Chapel). 


Class B (50 to 100): 

Omaha, Neb.; Louisville, Ky. (First).; 
Portsmouth, N.H.; Hartford, Conn.; Wo- 
burn, Mass.; Nashua, N.H.; Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.; Dunkirk, N.Y.; Lexington, Mass. ; 
Ithaca, N.Y.; 


Class O (less than 50): 

West Somerville, Mass.; Peabody, 
Mass.; Ware, .Mass.; Winthrop, Mass. ; 
Gardner, Mass.; Augusta, Me,; Yonkers, 
N.Y.; Charleston, 8.C.; Hyde Park, Mass. 


Omaha, Louisville (First), Woburn, and 
Niagara Falls are now maintaining Class 
A attendance; West Somerville and Ware 
have increased so that their average is 
higher than that of many Class B 
churches. 


Summer Meetings Speakers 


Dr. H. Addington Bruce has been en- 
gaged for a series of five lectures on “Psy- 
chology in Every-day Life” for the first 
week of the Shoals Association Summer 
Meetings to be held on Star Island, N.H., 
July 20 to August 2. During the second 
week, Robert A. Woods, nationally-known 
social worker, will lecture. On the pro- 
gram with Dr. Bruce will be Rev. 
Charles R. Joy of the First Parish in Ded- 
ham, Mass., and the second week with 


Mr. Woods is Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany 


of the Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
Mass. 


Make Service Pension $600! 


Unitarian churehes throughout the 
country are responding to the appeal of 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society for 
contributions that will make it possible 
_ to raise the pension to $600. After fifteen 
years’ work of the Society, the pension has 
for the first time reached $500. 

“Little enough to live on, but much 
better than ever before,” says the appeal. 

“Thirty thousand dollars are needed to 
pay even this modest pension to the sixty 
aged ministers on our list. These men 
have done good work, have served over 
two hundred of our churches, many of 
them are among our most prominent min- 
isters. Do they not deserve faithfulness 
and appreciation in return? 

“Annual contributions from churches, 
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societies, and generous individuals are 
needed. Our endowment only pays about 
$350 toward the $500. Ask your church 
to give regularly. Every church can give 
something. Every church will at some 
time have a minister who some day will 
need the help of the pension.” 

Annual contributions should be promptly 
sent to the treasurer, Rey. Harold G. 
Arnold, 54 Kenneth Street, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


Dean Fenn Chapel Preacher 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 
Boston,. Mass., during the week beginning 
March 17 will commence as usual with 
an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. 
The organist will be Mr. Robinson of 
King’s Chapel. On the following days, 
Tuesday, Wednesday (mid-day and ves- 
pers), and Thursday, March 18-20, the 
visiting preacher will be Prof. William 
Wallace Fenn, Bussey Professor of Theol- 
ogy, Harvard University. On Friday, 
March 21, the preacher will be Rev. Dr. 
Joel H. Metcalf of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Portland, Me. 


Raises Funds; Gains Members 


Through the medium of canvassing for 
funds to rebuild the Fourth Unitarian 
Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., which was 
ruined by fire in January, this church 
has gained several new members, and the 
average attendance has risen from sixty- 
five to 103, Rev. Nelson Junius Springer, 
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the minister, reports. Among the most 
generous contributors are Roman Cath- 
olics, who, in giving, comment favorably 
on some phase of the community work 
earried on by the church. 

The active good-will of neighboring 
churches was evidenced by the offer of 
the use of the buildings and other assist- 
ance from St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, All Souls Universalist Church, 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, the Wells 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, the Flat- 
bush Congregational Church and Temple 
Beth HWmeth, in addition to a similar 
offer from the Flatbush School. The in- 
vitation of St. Paul’s was accepted, and 
services are being held in the parish house 
of that church. 


Third Straton-Potter Debate 


“Resolwed, The miraculous virgin birth 
of Jesus Christ is a fact and an essential 
Christian doctrine” will be the question 
for the third debate between Dr. John 
Roach Straton and Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter. It will be held March 22 in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. Dr. 
Straton will take the affirmative side and 
Mr. Potter the negative. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach addressed 
the faculty and students of the Rhode 
Island State College, March 5, on “The 
College Fraternity in Relation to the 
Student and the Institution.” Dr. Dieffen- 
bach is national president of the Phi 
Kappa Sigma Fraternity. 


A CHURCH PAGEANT FOR EASTER 
THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD 


By EUGENE R. and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


This pageant for Easter is arranged for presentation in the church, and has been successfully given 


in city and country churches. 


setting, costuming and music. 


Christmas... Send for descriptive circular. 


Takes about thirty minutes for production. 
usually sufficient, as there is but one speaking part. 
Published in one volume with THE NATIVITY, a pageant for 


Three rehearsals are 
Detailed suggestions are included for the simple 


Illustrated. $1.60 postpaid 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from fesponsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering’ a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST , INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES ~ 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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Preachers at Clinton, Mass. 


During the absence of Rev. James C. 
Duncan, who is serving All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Colorado Springs, Col., 
on commission from the American Uni- 
tarian Association, his pulpit in the 
Clinton, Mass., church is being supplied 
by preachers of Boston and vicinity. 
Preachers who supplied and are scheduled 
to supply until May 18 are Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins of Milton, Dr. Florence Buck 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
Rey. Bradley Gilman of Boston, Rev. 
George F. Patterson, Field Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Samuel Eliot, President of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Hditor 
of Tue Recister, Rey. Elmer S. Forbes, 
secretary of the Department of Commun- 
ity Service of the Association, Rev. Percy 
Epler (Congregational) of Worcester, Dr. 
Louis ©. Cornish, Secretary of the Amer- 
iean Unitarian Association, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of Brookline, and Rey. Harold 
L. Pickett of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Church Council at Exeter 


At a special meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Exeter, N.H., held Janu- 
ary 29, it was voted that a church council 
be formed which should be made up of 
two members each ‘of the Society, the 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League, the Guild, 
and the church school, with the minister 
ea officio. The council will meet at stated 
times to consider the general welfare of 
the church, and make such recommenda- 
tions to the board of trustees as shall 
seem conducive to the general good. This 
plan, which is growing in favor among 
the churches, was also recently adopted 
in the church at Indianapolis, Ind. 

The initiative toward forming the coun- 
‘cil at Exeter came from the young people’s 
society, the Guild. The Guild has been 

* reorganized, and has now the largest mem- 
bership in years. Every fourth Sunday 
the Guild conducts a religious service; 
and each year, on Young People’s Sunday, 
it takes charge of the morning worship, 
with sermon. 


Living the Liberal Religion 


“Many people think that we have no 
personal religious experience, because we 
hold no prayer-meetings and do not empha- 
size the sacraments,” says the calendar of 
the First Parish Church in Waltham, 
Mass., in announcing a series of sermons 
which “are an attempt to reveal the Uni- 
tarian’s channels of communion with God.” 

In one of these sermons, “Seeking to 
Serve.” 
the minister, declared that the man who 
does serious work with brain or hand, 
seeing the divine meaning of this work in 
terms of human well-being, renders far 
greater service to humanity than those 
who give gifts. 

“You are worth to humanity just what 
you do here, and no more.” Mr. Ross- 
bach said. “If you are crooked here, you 
are a ‘crook,’ no matter how respected you 
may be. 

“At the root of ‘service’ lies a sensitive- 
ness to the well-being of humuaity. The 
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brotherhood of man depends upon how 
you do your work, how you conduct your 
business, not upon handshakes, and com- 
radery. Politeness is not character.” 


New Pictures for Middleboro 


The Hoffman picture, “Christ with the 
Doctors in the Temple,” hung in the church 
at. Middleboro, Mass., as a memorial to 
former ministers of that church, is the 
gift of the girls of the Lend a Hand Club, 
organized in May, 1923. A small plate 
at the bottom of the picture, subscribed 
by members of the church, bears this in- 
scription, “The Truth Seeker: Dedicated 
to the Ministry of this Church.” At the 
dedicatory service for this picture, an- 
other picture, the Mother and Child from 
a Raphael Madonna, was dedicated to 
“Glorified Motherhood and Divine Child- 
hood.” It is the gift of Rey. A. W. Little- 
field, the minister, and Mrs. Littlefield. 


Madras, India, Church in Need 


The help of American Unitarians is 
being asked in financing needed repairs in 
and about the Unitarian Christian Church 
in Madras, India. It is estimated that the 
raising of a fallen portion of the com- 
pound walk, the replacement of the old 
benches, and the restoration of the dilapi- 
dated terrace will cost about $750. Funds 
in India are inadequate to meet this neces- 
sary expense, and remittances will be 
gratefully received by the treasurer, 8. B. 
Joseph, 142 Mount Road, Cathedral Post, 
Madras, South India. This church was 
founded in 1790. 


Will Attend Meetings in South 


Mrs. Oscar GC. Gallagher, national presi- 
dent of the Women’s Alliance, will attend 
the meetings of the Southern Unitarian 
Conference and Southern Associate Alli- 
ance, to be held in Dallas, Tex., April 29, 
30, and May 1. Miss Lilla N. Breed of 
Louisville, Ky., is president of the Southern 
Alliance, and will have charge of its pro- 
gram. Mrs. Gallagher will visit in connec- 
tion with her trip to Dallas the branches 
at Baltimore, Md. Washington, D.C., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Cincinnati, Ohio, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and those in Tennessee. Okla- 
homa, and other Southern States as time 


allows. 


Forum in Montreal Church 


Notable speakers are appearing in the 
People’s Forum of Montreal (Canada), 
held in the Church of the Messiah (Uni- 
tarian). Men who haye appeared and 
who are scheduled for future include Dr. 
J. J. R. MacCleod of Toronto University, 
joint winner of last year’s Nobel Prize 
in medicine; I. Maurice Wormser, editor 
of the New. York Law Review; Tom Moore, 
Canadian representative in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization section of the 
League of Nations; Rev. John Herman 
Randall, associate minister of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City; Sir 
Robert Borden of Ottawa, Canada; 
Bertrand Russell of London, Hngland ; and 
S, K. Ratcliffe of London. 
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“The Unitarian Church believes there is 
a spiritual unity for people who do not 
think alike that is even served by differ- 
ences of opinion. Why not a church whose 
only fixed creed is Love?”—Dr. Sidney 8. 
Robins, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


a a 


VACATION TRIP TO EUROPE 


Dr. and Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf of Portland, 
Maine, will take a party to Europe, sailing 
New York and Boston, June 24 and- 25 for 
Azores, Algiers, Naples, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, England, 68 days. If in- 
terested send for itinerary. On!y one or 
two places unfilled. 


An Evening With 


“OTTO GROW” 


MR. FRANKLIN P. COLLIER 


Staff Artist, Boston Herald, will Talk, 
Draw Pictures, and Tell Stories at 


UNITY HOUSE, 7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 


Friday Evening, March 28, 1924 
At 8.15 
Tickets on Sale at Herrick’s, Unity House, and 


Tuckerman School, 33 West Cedar Street 
$2.00, $1.50, $1.00 


Proceeds for Tuckerman School ' 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUB-LET APARTMENT 


MID-JUNE TO MID-SEPTEMBER—3 months 
—pleasant apartment in Fenway, three rooms, 
bath, kitchenette. Central location. Near 
Simmons and other schools and _ colleges. 
Apply C-61, CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study_of Shakespeare.’’ “Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. TH 
SHAKBSPHARH CLUB, Camden, Me. 


TOURS 


EUROPEAN TRIP, June 28 to September 1. 
Paris, Nice, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Jungfrau, Basel, Strass- 
bourg, Brussels, Antwerp, London, etc. Write for 
folder and information. Hmnry Epwarp Rom- 
PEL; Joliet, Ill 

ee SSS ES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FANCY PURE MAPLE SYRUP, $2.50. Soft 
Sugar for sandwiches, 10-lb. pail, $3.20; 20- 
Ib. pail, $6.00. P.P. C.O.D. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. O>H. Jackson, Westford, Vt. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLHSS PRODUCTS 
Satus Co., 7138 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


Deaths 


BELLOWS—In New Bedford, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 13, 1924, of pneumonia, Rev. John Adams 
Bellows, aged seventy-five years. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


God hath created 
man for incorruption 


and made him an 
image of his own 
IMMORTALITY 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the -American 
« Unitarian Association: 

Already acknowledged ............. $7,844.86 
Jan. 7. Associate Members........ 27.05 
7. ‘In Memory of L. A. C.” 25.00 

7. Bert C. Preston, ‘Armada, 
IMR Chi oe". h is sacuetonano eros 10.00 

10. Mrs. Katherine S. Farley, 
South Manchester, Conn.. 10.00 

10. Miss Harriet R. White, Bos- 
COMA ALASS. “ancre ciate = vetebera 5.00 

10. B. Frank Hofmaster, Nora 
Springs; (a. is sietsierss oie 10.00 

10. John E. Hammer, Pontiac, 
Mich ik. »\csssioetee cree 5.00 

10. Mrs. Richard E. Dodge, 
Storrs, ‘Conni iciy.n seme 10.00 

10. Miss Mary Cheney, South 
Manchester, Conn. ...... 10.00 
10. W. Robbins, Rockville, Me... 5.00 

12. Mrs. Francis i: Day, 
; Rochester, England 20.00 
14. R, F. Webb, Indiana, Pa. .. 5.00 

14. Mrs. Sarah E. Dodge, 
Rowiley,. Mass: «ssn. sare 10.00 

14. Miss Eliza M. Hyde, Prince- 
On; MLO. aera stars attest 5.00 

14. Byron C. Bussey, Pawtucket, 
KLE ss seine clede: 9 hatin 5.00 
14. Ira B. Hyde, Princeton, Mo. 10.00 

14. Mrs. Andrew L. Berry, Bar 
CNS MG oe so asics ee 10.00 

14. Miss Aum: Walker, Normal, 
a> staan ete lechvelpn ie a ear gs 10.00 

14, A. Lloyd Briggs, Ashaway, 
yes | et one 25.00 

18. Rev. Eliza M. H. Abbott, 
Charlestown, Mass. ..... 6.00 

~ 24. Mrs. Myrtle J. Thompson, 
Coalgate, Okla, ........ 5.00 
24, Alvin Waggoner, Philip, S.D. 7.00 

24. Orrin HB. Harmon, Liberal, 
ESTA. <-> ie chsaphatoia ales stalsretelege 5.00 

24. Joseph H. Seneff, Mount 
MOmrise iT; Ree. es siccafeiese 5.00 

24. Dr. H. L. Pearson, Clarks- 
VAL xe: arcs acces 5.00 

24, Miss Ella B. Baldwin, Web- 
UCT) SLING. Settlers eteeceus a reat 5.00 

DY eh oynee Cartwright, Twin 
Falls: ROG Mts chs. « chiace 5.00 

24, Mrs. Elsie A. Zinsmeister, 
Louisville, Hoyas s wleelst. 25.00 
28. Nelson Beeler, Waukon, Ia. 5.00 

28. William J. Lippard, Salid: a, 
COL. caale ty repent sree ae 5.00 

28. Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, REISE Bilaieaerer cute gn 30.00 

29. Melrose, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 

29. Emory W. Justus, Jefferson 
City, Mor antst. 2 epee ee 5.00 

29. Mrs. Maria P. Hoyt, Bronx- 
ville, Pat Sena roc tart 10.00 

29. Sunday. School, Wayland, 
(MARS yuo k «sein eielicet Wek 5.00 

29. First a ee Brookline, 
INE ieee Bcc o ciel rere tse 100.00 
29. Society in Arlington, Mass. 250.00 
29. G. Moore, Nashville, Ore. 5.00 

29. Sanford, Me., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 10.00 

29. Mrs. Edith N. White, Nor- 
wielr, Commi 6 «tks see 10.00 

29. Rev. Thomas L. Kelley, San 
Franciseo, Calif. i...55.- 5.00 

29. Mrs. Mary R. Amsler 
Clarion; Pasr. jt ase 10.00 

29. BAER Effie Taylor, Plainview, 
NAD Ei ifs: ales. 242. ckeake be eee 5.00 

29. Mrs. L. M. Getchell, sales) 
MASSE » iS Swnlaweeke 5.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THD 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

2. Income Hollis St. Church 
SUGGS Ui crcieracaictatauere 0.00 

. Sunday Sehool, Wayland, 
MiSea ly chile ste Shatee sched 5.00 
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D I~RoES Geel Of aaa 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. . 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 26. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home am 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


T: rer. 
ans Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Buacu 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


The Mission is striving adequately to meet 
the great need for its special service. To 
close its seventy-fifth -year, next month, 
without attaining this end, would be a shame. 
The help to-day of every Unitarian is very 
greatly needed. 

Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 

Mrs. Philip Y. DeNormandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T,. Kidder, James Millar, 
Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcRETARY, 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence: from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Directors: 
Bradlee, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. - For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 

Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 

persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 


29. Second Church, Boston, 


Mags..s/:¢ sca. aes 50.00 


$8,664.91 
Henry H. Furtrr, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ProvipENcE, R.I—Calendars for 1924, 
prepared, printed, and hand-tinted by 
members of the Westminster Unitarian 
Chureh and church school, were sold for 
the benefit of the school. Quotations on 
the calendars were selected from sermons 
and writings of Unitarian leaders. 


ye 
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Democracy Begins at Home 
How democracy must begin at our door- 


Steps was vividly described by Charles 


F. Weller, founder and executive of the 
League of Neighbors in Elizabeth, N.J., 
when he lectured recently before the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Mass., 
on “Democracy through Neighborhood Or- 
ganization.” He also spoke at the home 
of Basil King, the author, in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

‘Speaking of race rioting and group seg- 
regation, the prejudice and lack of democ- 
racy, which impelled him to organize the 
League of Neighbors, Mr. Weller said: 

“Are not these the roots of war? If 
we have been looking to the Ruhr, to 
Europe, as the native home of war, should 
we not turn occasionally to recognize war's 
essentials in our own prejudices and fears, 
in the ignorance, indifference, and antag- 
onisms which divide us, you and me, 
from our neighbors?” 

From the marked success achieved for 
peace: and understanding by the League 
of Neighbors, Mr. Weller concluded that 
“to make modern life safe for democracy 
neighborhood organization is supremely 
essential, because it is only in his local 
community that the ordinary man can un- 
derstand and influence human relations.” 


School Name to Honor Minister 


George W. Knowlton, member of the 
First Unitarian Society of West Upton, 
Mass., has given that town $20,000 for the 
erection of a new public school to be 
named after Rev. George S. Ball, formerly 


_ minister of the church. 


ini 


How Wide Shall America Open 
the Gates? 
(Continued from page 251) 


The conviction that the census of 1890 
instead of 1910 should be used as a basis 
of restriction has been growing rapidly 
throughout the country. Since there were 
fewer Southeastern Huropeans here in 
1890 than in 1910, such a basis would cut 
down still further the numbers from that 
area. We want more of the stock which 
originally settled this country and still 
includes the intelligent, progressive, and 
patriotic elements. Northern and West- 
ern Burope, according to observers, have 
been sending in recent years good types, 
able-bodied, physically fit, independent, 
paying their own passage money, in- 
cluding farmers ,and skilled workmen, 
who avoid the congested districts of large 
cities. 

“When Americans realize that 6,000,000 
aliens are now living in this country, free 
to vote and beget children, who would 
not have been here had proper mental 
tests been applied, they will wish to pre- 
vent any such future degradation of 
American citizenship. Instead of en- 
couraging the past immigration policy 
which has been one of temporary eco- 
nomic and_- political expediency, they will 


wish to promote careful restrictive and 


selective legislation.” 


The Christian Register - 
Teamwork in Social Work Urged 


The great need of co-ordinating con- 
structive efforts for the well-being of 
society was pointed out by Robert W. 
Kelso, president of the newly formed 
Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Churches and secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, in an address 
before the Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches in Boston, Mass., March 3. “The 
responsibility of a chureh group,” said 
Mr. Kelso, “is to get information, form 
an educational program, and as individual 
citizens recognize our citizenship job, 
enter on it, and perform it. 


Frank P. Estabrook 


Funeral services for Frank P. Esta- 
brook, who died suddenly February 15 
in Springfield, Mass., while on a business 
trip, were held February 17 at his home 
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in West Roxbury, Mass. He was formerly 
a Unitarian minister. Since his last min- 
istry at the First Parish Church in West- 
wood, Mass., he had been engaged in a 
brokerage business in Boston, Mass. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, Mr. Dsta- 
brook was chaplain of the First Maine 
Regiment, and in the World War he was 
attached to the overseas Y. M. ©, A. 


Hartford Building New Church 


Work has been started on the con- 
struction of the new church at Hartford, 
Conn., and it is expected that the build- 
ing will be finished by October. The 
present building will be vacated in June, 
at the beginning of the summer vacation. 
The cost of the new church will be be- 
tween $80,000 and $90,000. The front 
will be in the Colonial style, done in 
limestone and brick, with leaded windows 
and an entrance flanked by pillars. 


A MANUAL FOR THE CONFIRMATION CLASS 


By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, Th.D. 


This book, arranged under seven topics, deals ‘with the universal religious 
experience and with the elements of our Unitarian faith, the closing chapter offering 
suggestions for a study of the local church and reasons for entering into church 
membership. The material permits of varied treatment, so that each worker may 
adopt it to his own needs. ; 


This book is issued in both cloth and leather bindings. 


The leather edition, 


with full gilt edges, will serve as a most attractive and appropriate gift book at the 


conclusion of the Confirmation Classes. 


16mo. (4” 


x 6”); 60 pages; Leather, $1.05 


postpaid; Cloth, $0.65 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


NEW YORK 
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| PLEASANT 


They are called Soroptimists—the fem- 
inine equivalents, we believe, of Rotarians. 


“What do you think of mud as a beau- 
tifier?” “Well, it hasn’t done much for 
the turtle.’—Judge. 


“How do you address the Secretary of 
the Navy?” “Your Warship, of course.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


A reader says, ‘Aren’t doctors wonder- 
ful?” One advises, “If you are fat and 
ean’t get thin, there is no help for it.” 


The Master: “While I’m away you will 
take your orders from the mistress, Giles.” 
The Gardener: “Yes, sir—same as if 
you was at home.’-—Punch. 


The idea of acquiring a fortune and 
then going into politics, says EB. 8S. Martin, 
is altogether too much like the idea of 
acquiring a fortune and then going in 
for the Christian life. 


Rastus: “Dat woman jes’ talk, talk, 
talk, night an’ day. Ah cain’t get no rest 
and dat talk am drivin? me crazy.” 
Young Lawyer: “What does she talk 
about?’ Rastus: “She doan’ say.”—Life. 


Liza: “I don’t want to ’urt you, Nell, 
but that boy of yours don’t seem to be 
made for this earth some’ow.” Nell: ““’H 
don’t? Why not?” Liza: “Well, ’e seems 
like as if ’e’s all brains, poor kid.’— 
Passing Show. 


Mr. Greene came home from chureh 
wringing wet. “America,” he informed 
his wife, “will be a nobler land to live in 
when not every American thinks he can 
keep his religion and somebody else’s um- 
brella.”—Popular Magazine. 


A clerical friend who was persuaded 
to.examine a class in Seripture the other 
day greatly enjoyed the following howler: 
“Why was Joseph let out of prison?’ he 
asked. “Because he had done his time,” 
was the answer.—Morning Post. 


Tommy had been sent to the hardware 
store for a thermometer. “Did your 
mother say what size?’ asked the clerk. 
“No,” answered Tommy, “but gimme the 
biggest one you've got. It’s to warm my 
bedroom with.”’—Boston Transcript. 


F. P. A. says: In the American Bible 
that Mr. Potter has envisaged it might 
be well to have some typical American 
answers to the old, old questions: “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” “I’ll say you 
are.” “What is truth?’ “I don’t know. 
I’m a stranger here myself.” 


Nahum is said to have written his 
prophecies 2,624 years ago, but he must 
have had to-day in mind when he wrote: 
“The chariots shall rage in the streets, 
they shall jostle one against the other 
in the broad ways: they shall seem like 
torches, they shall run like the light- 
nings.’’—Forecast. 


Uucle Ted: “An’ ’ow are you gettin’ 
along at school now, Ted? What are 
yer learnin’?” Ted: “Not too bad, Uncle, 
I’m learning reading, writing, sums, and 
things. Oh, yes, and religion, too.” Uncle 
Ted: “Gracious! Religion?’ Ted: ‘Yes, 
but different from Joe’s. I’m taught that 
we all come from Adam. Joe’s in a higher 
class, and he’s taught we all come from 
monkeys.”—Sidney Bulletin. 


- The Christian Register 


Ten Thousand Dollars Needed 


in Annual Contributions from churches, 
societies, and generous individuals, to 
maintain the minister’s pension at the 
modest sum of $500. Send them to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


EUROPE — PALESTINE 


GREECE $455 to $1415 EGYPT 


Wor]d’s Sunday School Convention 


Midnight Sun—Lapland 


Alaska—tThe Great West 


Write today 20 Tours personally conducted 


THE WICKER TOURS ®ICHMoND 


VIRGINIA 


A FORTUNE IN ORANCES 


Orange land now open for development. The 
owners of a large plantation in the Gulf Zone, 
where the fine frost-proof Satsuma oranges grow, 
will give you absolutely free five acres, on condi- 
tion that Satsuma be planted thereon. Wesupply 
and cultivate your trees for $7 per month. Your 
income $1,000 annually. For particulars, address 


SATSUMA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
508 Morewood Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fag jee 
Stands for the Ice you save in every 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATOR 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, THe CHrisTian 
REGISTER. 


under eminent masters. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


hee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 


Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 


Service, beac Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 
Other College Grade Courses open in September ~ 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
Service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers, 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome.- 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of. 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M, Rikbany, D.D. | Church service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m, yeh 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. HBugene 
Rodman Shippen, Minister. Rev. Hdward A. 
Horton, D.D., Minister Hmeritus. 9.45 a.M., 
Church School. 11 A.M., morning service. 
7.30 P.M., Emerson Guild meeting. The pub- 
lie invited. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor: 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com-- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each- 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. ; 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sundays at 
10 a.mM., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion for adults and children.; at 11 A.M., church 
service. Half-hour mid-day service daily, ex- 
cepting Saturday, throughout Lent. The 
church is open daily from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


KING’S CHAPHL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold BW. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., March 
16, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 P.M., except 
Saturdays. Vesper services Wednesdays at 
5 P.M. 


. , xq 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ™ sostox 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; pabicy 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 


free. 
All makes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS, sissy wed machine 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- _ 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


